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Beginning  September  15,  1914  and  ending  August  4,  1915,  the 
dates  not  starred  indicate  the  days  on  which  the  school  is  regu- 
larly in  classroom  activities. 


Calendar  of  the  School 


FALL  QUARTER,  1914. 

September  15,  Tuesday Opening  of  Fall  Quarter,  Registration  Day 

September  16,  Wednesday - All  classes  meet 

November  25,  Wednesday.  4:00  p.m.  to    |    Thanksgiving  Recess 

November  30,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m f 

Dec.  4,  Friday Fall  Quarter  closes.     Registration  for  Winter  Quarter 

WINTER  QUARTER,  1914-1915. 

December  7,  Monday Opening  of  Winter  Quarter 

December  23,  Wednesday.  4 :  00  p.  m.  to    )       Christmas  Recess 

January  5,  Tuesday,  8 :  00  a.  m -  \ 

Feb.  26,  Friday. .  .Winter  Quarter  closes.     Registration  for  Spring  Quarter 

SPRING  QUARTER,  1915. 

March  2,  Tuesday Opening  of  Spring  Quarter 

April  2,  Thursday,  4 :  00  p.  m.  to ) ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

April  6,  Tuesday,  8 :  00  p.  m ( 

May  16,   Sunday Annual   Sermon 

May  17,  Monday Class  Day  Exercises 

May  18,  Tuesday  a.  m Commencement 

May  18,  Tuesday,  p.  m Alumni  Conference  and  Banquet 

May  21,  Friday Spring  Quarter  Closes 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1915. 

May  26,  Wednesday Registration  for  Summer  Quarter 

May  27,  Thursday All  Classes  Meet 

August  4,  Wednesday Summer  Quarter  Closes 

FALL  QUARTER,    1915. 

September  7,  Tuesday Registration  for  Fall  Quarter 

September  8,  Wednesday All  Classes  Meet 


Board  of  Regents 


HON.  WM.  P.  EVANS,  Regent  Ex-Officio,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Schools 
Jefferson    City 

LEO  M.  PHIPPS,  term  expires  1919 Grant  City 

TRUE  D.  PARR,  term  expires  1919 Hamilton 

W.  A.  BLAGG,  term  expires  1917 Maryville 

J.  B.  O'BRIEN,  term  expires  1917 St.  Joseph 

W.  F.  RANKIN,  term  expires  1915 Tarkio 

W.  G.  HINE,  term  expires  1915 Savannah 


Officers  of  the  Board 


W.  A.  BLiAGG President 

W.    G.    HINE Vice-President 

W.  A.  RICKENBRODE Secretary 

E.  E.  WILLIAMS Treasurer 


Officers  of  Administration 
and  Instruction 


ADMIIVISTRATIOX. 


IRA  RICHARDSON President 

GEO.  H.  COLBERT,  B.  A.,  M.  A Dean  of  Faculty 

MRS.  A.  R.  PERRIN Dean  of  Women 

W.  A.  RICKENBRODE,  M.  Accts Registrar,  Sec'y  Board  of  Regents 

C.  E.  WELLS,  B.  A.,  M.  A Librarian 

J.   R.  BRINK Supt.  Construction  and   Maintenance 

I>STRUCTIO]V. 

IRA    RICHARSON President 

Ph.  B.  Central  College,  Fayette,  Missouri;  M.  A.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City;  Master's  Diploma  in  Education,  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City;  Student,  University  of  Missoui. 

M.  G.  NEALE Director  Department  of  Education  and  Training 

B.  S.,  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri;  Graduate  Student  University 
of  Missouri  and  Columbia  University. 

BEULAH  BRUNNER Supervising  Principal,  Training  School 

B.  Pe.  Warrensburg  State  Normal  School;  Student,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, Columbia  University,  University  of  Missouri,  Kirksville- 
StsLtjB  Normal  School,  Missouri  Valley  College. 

MARY  M.  HUGHES Assistant  in  Education 

B.  Di.,  M.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Colorado' 
State  University. 

FANNIE  HOPE Grammar  Grade  Supervisor- 
Student,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  Chicago  University 

CARRIE  HOPKINS Intermediate  Grade  Supervisor 

B.  Pe.,  Diploma  in  Art,  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado;  Stu- 
dent, Amity  College,  Iowa. 

MILDRED  MILLER Kindergarten-Primary  Supervisor 

B.  Pe.,  Warrensburg  State  Normal  School;  B.  S.  in  Ed.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City;  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

LA  RUE  KEMP Instructor  of  Music  in  Training  Schoor 

Graduate  Conservatory  of  Music,  Maryville,  Missouri;  Studenfc. 
Maryville  State  Normal  School. 
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H.  P.  SWINEHART English  and  German  and  Assistant  in 

Physical  Education. 
Ph.  B.  DePauw  University:     Student,  Winona  Technical  Institute, 
Chautauqua  Institution,  New  York. 

BEATRIX  WINN Assistant  in  English  and  Physical  Education 

B.  A.,  B.  S.  In  Ed.  University  of  Missouri. 

HARRY  A.  MILLER Reading  and  Public  Speaking 

Ph.  B.  Franklin  College,  Indiana;  Graduate  of  State  Normal 
School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  Student,  Chicago  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Indianiu 

C.  A,  HAWKINS LatiB 

Student,  Stanberry  Normal  School,  Drake  University. 

T.  H.  COOK American  History  and  Government 

B.  S.  Stanberry  Normal  School, 


European  History  and  Government 


GEO.  H.  COLBERT Mathematics 

B.  A.,  M.  A.  Lebanon  Normal  School,  Ohio.  Student,  University 
of  Chicago. 

KATHERINE  HELWIG Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Student,  KirksvlUe  State  Normal  School,  University  of  Missouri. 

HETTIE  M.  ANTHONY Home  Economics 

B.  A.  University  of  Missouri;  M.  A.  Columbia  University;  Bach- 
elor's Diploma  in  Home  Economics,  Teachers  College,  New  York: 
Student,  Knox  College,  Illinois. 

E.  L.  HARRINGTON Physics  and  Chemistry 

B.  Pe.,  Kirksville  State  Normal  School;  B.  A.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

R.    A.    KINNAIRD Agriculture 

B,  S.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Missouri. 

A.    J.    CAUFFIELD Geography 

Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  B.  S.,  Chicago 
University;  M.  A.  University  of  Wisconsin, 

J.  E.  CAMERON , Biology  and  Agricultur* 

B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Lenox  College,  Iowa;  B.  S.  State  University  of  Iowa; 
M.  Di.  State  Normal  College,  Iowa:     Student,  Ames  College,  Iowa. 

HARRIET    DAY Art 

Western  College,  Ohio;  Julian  Academy,  Paris,  France;  School  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Columbia  Univer.^ity,  New  York 
City;  Diploma,  Cinclnnatti  Art  Institute. 


WALTER  HANSON Manual  Training  and  Coach  of  Athletic  Teams 

Graduate   Hackney   Manual   Training   School    and    Student  Yale 
UDiversity. 


Music 


W.  A.  RICKENBRODE Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship 

M.    Accts.    Avalon    College,    Missouri;    Graduate    Cedar    Rapids 
Business  College. 

C.  E.   WELLS Library   Economy 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Park  College. 

ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  SUMMER,  1914. 

P.  P.  CALLAWAY European  History 

B.  Pe.,  Springfield  State  Normal  School;  B.  S.,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

J.  H.  ECKELBERRY Assistant  in  Education,  History  and  Mathematics 

B.  Pe.,  Warrensburg  State  Normal  School:     Student,  University 
of  Missouri. 

J.  U.  CROSEN , Assistant  in  English 

Graduate  of  Warrensburg  Normal   School.     Student,  Valparaiso 
University. 

R.  J.  SPICKERMAN Assistant  in  Science 

B.  A.  Wiliam  Jewell  College,  Missouri. 

G.  H.  BEASLEY Assistant  in  Mathematics 

B.  Pe  ,  B.  S.  University  of  Missouri;  Graduate  Student  University 
of  Missouri. 

MYRA  HULL Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

B.   Pe.,   Maryville   State   Normal    School;    Special   Certificate   in 
Home  Economics. 

JESSIE  MUTZ Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

B.   Pe.,   Maryville   State   Normal    School;    Special   Certificate   in 
Home  Economics. 

HENRY  SUZZALLO,  New  York  City Lecturer  in  Education 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;   Ph.  D.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

G.  D.  STRAYER,  New  York  City Lecturer  in  Education 

Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

J.  A.  WHITEFORD,  Supt.  of  Schools  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Graduate  of  Kirksville  State  Normal  School:     Student,  University 
of  Missouri. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP,  Boston,  Mass Lecturer  in  Education 

Litt.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  University  of  Vermont,  Editor  of  Journal  of 
Education. 

J.  J.  FINDLAY,  Manchester,  England Lecturer  in  Education 

J.  W.  WITHERS,  Prin.  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis.  .Lecturer  in  Education 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University. 

H.  B.  WILSON,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Topeka,  Kansas.  .Lecturer  in  Education 

B.  A.  Indiana  University;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


General  Information 


HISTORICAL. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1905  created  by  legislative  enactment 
the  Fifth  District  Normal  School,  its  constituency  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Andrew,  Atchison,  Buchanan,  Caldwell,  Carroll,  Clay, 
Clinton,  Daviess,  DeKalb,  Gentry,  Grundy,  Harrison,  Holt,  Livingston, 
Mercer,  Nodaway,  Platte,  Ray  and  Worth.  Shortly  after  this  a  Com- 
mission consisting  of  C.  C.  Pogle  of  Lancaster,  Edward  McWilliams  of 
Plattsburg,  C.  A.  Calvird  of  Clinton,  J.  W.  Cox  of  Monroe  City,  and  J.  C. 
Jones  of  Columbia,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Folk  to  locate  the  new 
school.  After  visiting  a  number  of  competing  towns  this  Commission 
recommended  the  City  of  Maryville,  which,  together  with  Nodaway 
County  tendered  a  tract  of  land  composed  of  the  Gaunt  Estate,  the  Mary- 
ville Seminary  grounds,  and  two  blocks  situated  between  these,  all 
amounting  to  eighty-six  and  one-eighth  acres,  valued  at  that  time  at 
$57,112,  with  $58,672.50  in  cash.  Later  this  body  of  land  was  extended 
by  the  purchase  of  thirty-one  and  forty-nine  hundredths  acres  from  the 
Prather  Estate  at  a  cost  of  $7,872.50. 

After  this  a  Board  of  Regents  was  appointed  consisting  of  Chas. 
J.  Colden,  Maryville;  L  R.  Williams,  Savannah;  A.  H.  Vandivert,  Bethany; 
Wm.  F.  Rankin,  Tarkio;  Jas.  C,  Tracy,  Mound  City;  W.  D.  Rusk,  St. 
Joseph  and  W.  T.  Carrington,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ex-Officio, 
Jefferson  City,  to  organize  and  administer  the  school.  This  board  met 
at  Marjrville  September  12,  1905,  and  affected  an  organization.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  St.  Joseph,  January  4,  1906,  Mr.  Frank  Deerwester,  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  was  chosen  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  first  faculty  was  chosen  March  13,  1906. 
The  first  session  of  the  school,  the  Summer  Session  of  1906,  was  held 
in  the  Central  School  Building  of  the  School  District  of  Maryville.  The 
enrollment  for  this  first  term  was  273.  The  succeeding  sessions  until 
during  the  Fall  Quarter  of  1910  were  held  in  the  Maryville  Seminary 
building  and  other  buildings  down  town  secured  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating the  classes  until  the  new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  Corner  Stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity  on  October  12, 1907. 


The  enrollment  by  quarters  from  the  opening  has  been  as  follows: 

Year  Fall        Winter      Spring    Summer 

1906 273 

1906-1907 185  181  118  291 

1907-1908 231  256  192  330 

1908-1909 230  230  203  219 

1909-1910 168  174  140  241 

1910-1911 185  195  147  369 

1911-1912 252  254  185  474 

1912-1913 278  305  227  515 

1913-1914 257  275  243  52« 

LOCATION. 

Maryville  is  the  county  seat  of  Nodaway  County  and  is  served  by 
two  lines  of  railroad,  the  Creston-Hopkins  branch  of  the  Burlington 
railway  connecting  with  all  roads  which  lead  into  St.  Joseph  and  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Burlington  railway  at  Creston,  and  by  the  main 
line  of  the  Wabash  railway  from  St.  Louis  to  Omaha,  which  enables 
students  to  reach  Maryville  by  conneptions  at  Chillicothe  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Burlington  railways,  the  Quincy 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City  railroad  at  Pattonsburg,  the  Rock  Island  railway 
at  Gallatin,  the  Burlington  at  Darlington,  Burlington  Junction  and  Coin, 
Iowa,  and  with  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Conception  Junction.  All 
sections  of  the  District  are  thus  easily  accessible  to  the  school. 

Maryville  is  a  beautiful  residence  city  with  a  population  of  six  to 
seven  thousand.  The  prevalent  religious  denominations  of  this  section 
of  the  state  have  strong  congregations  and  beautiful  and  commodious 
houses  of  worship.  The  city  maintains  an  efficient  Carnegie  Library 
which  supplements  in  many  respects  our  own  library.  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital conducted  by  the  Good  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  provides  convenient 
and  efficient  facilities  in  cases  of  emergency  or  serious  illness.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  good  systems  of  water  work  and  sewerage  and  paved 
streets,  well  lighted. 

The  City  of  Maryville  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  Normal  School  and  through  its  government,  its 
citizens  and  its  various  social  and  commercial  organizations  is  always 
ready  to  render  assistance  in  any  way  that  it  can.  The  students  of  the 
Normal  School  are  made  to  feel  at  home  and  welcome  among  the  citizens 
of  Maryville.  The  site  of  the  Normal  School  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
point  between  St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  When  compared  with  other  places, 
Maryville's  health  record  is  a  satisfactory  one.  The  health  of  our  stu- 
dents has  been  good  in  this  location. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  large  and  attractive  building  which  now  houses  the  Normal 
School  is  commodius  and  well  adapted  to  its  uses  in  every  respect.     Th« 
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one  building  takes  care  of  all  the  work  including  tlie  Training  School. 
The  building  is  unusually  well  lighted  with  large  windows  and  electric 
lights.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by  a  fan  system  propelled 
by  electric  power.  The  building  is  of  fire-proof  construction  and  con- 
tains a  commodious  Library,  well  arranged  and  well  equipped  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  and  a  splendid  auditorium.  In  addition  to  this 
building  we  have  a  power  plant  equipped  with  two  efficient  boilers 
which  furnish  the  heat  for  the  main  building.  There  is  located  on  the 
Normal  School  grounds  a  commodious  residence  which  is  the  home  of 
the  President  of  the  school.  The  building,  formerly  known  as  the  Mary- 
ville  Seminary  will  soon  be  put  to  some  use  in  direct  connection  with 
our  work.  The  school  as  yet  does  not  possess  a  system  of  dormitories 
but  our  students  have  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  accomodations 
in  the  homes  of  Maryville.  The  grounds  are  large  and  attractively  laid 
out  in  drives  and  campus  areas.  The  areas  immediately  around  the 
building  and  the  President's  residence  will  receive  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  a  landscape  architect  which  will  further  beautify  this  portion  of  the 
grounds.  The  Normal  Park  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  that  can 
be  found.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Maryville  Chautauqua  and  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  meeting  place  for  picnics  and  for  student  out-door  gatherings.. 
Other  areas  are  devoted  to  agricultural  projects,  clover  and  timothy  plots. 
Plans  are  being  formed  which  will  render  all  of  the  areas  more  effec- 
tive in  connection  with  the  school  work.  Just  to  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  an  ample,  correctly  laid  out  tract  and  field  for  athletic  events. 
One  of  the  largest  track  meets  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  held  each 
spring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northwest  Missouri  Inter-High  School 
Association.  This  athletic  field  furnishes  adequate  play-ground  for  the 
student  body  in  the  various  formes  of  play  and  athletic  exercises.  Effi- 
cient tennis  courts  of  a  permanent  nature  will  be  constructed  during  the 
coming  year. 

EQUIPMEKT. 

The  equipment  in  all  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  is  modern 
and  of  approved  type  and  is  being  constantly  extended,  care  being  taken 
to  add  only  that  which  is  of  undoubted  value  and  worth.  An  electric 
program  clock  automatically  governs  the  movements  of  the  school.  Each 
of  the  various  departments  is  equipped  with  suitable  apparatus  for  Its 
particular  work.  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  and  efficient 
apparatus.  The  large  and  commodious  library  has  a  collection  of  books 
which  is  exceptionally  usable  and  which  is  being  enlarged  constantlj. 
Gymnasiums  are  provided  for  men  and  women.  Electric  Lanterns  are 
found  in  different  departments  which  provide  modern  illustrated  lectures 
thus  making  the  work  of  instruction  interesting.  The  Training  School 
has  a  very  efficient  equipment.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  exemplify 
the  best  school  apparatus  possible  either  by  direct  purchase  or  man-- 
ufacture. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Such  organizations  as  Literary  Societies,  Christian  Associations, 
'Clubs  for  the  students  of  particular  phases  of  work  and  interest  directly 
^connected  with  the  school  will  be  encouraged. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  now 
have  very  efficient  organizations.  Each  hold  weekly  devotional  meetings 
conducted  by  members  of  the  associations  with  occasional  talks  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  other  invited  speakers.  These  organizations  give 
attention  to  Bible  and  Mission  Study  and  other  phases  of  work. 

Two  literary  societies  are  organized  at  present,  The  Eurekan  and 
The  Philomathean.  These  societies  are  on  an  efficient  footing  and  have 
done  a  high  type  of  work  during  the  past  year.  Greater  efficiency  is 
expected  the  coming  year.  Clubs  and  organizations  for  special  study  will 
be  fostered  and  literary  society  work  extended. 

A  Glee  Club  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music  is 
one  of  the  regular  organizations  of  the  school.  Tennis  clubs,  Basket  Ball 
Teams,  etc.,  represent  the  activities  of  the  student  body  in  these  respects. 
None  of  these  organizations  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  fret 
.and  democratic  spirit  of  the  school. 


ENTRANCE  REGULATIONS. 

1.  If  you  have  not  made  your  own  arrangements  for  boarding  be- 
fore you  come  to  Maryville  either  by  writing  directly  to  parties  or  to  the 
Dean  of  Women  it  will  probably  be  best  to  consult  the  Dean  of  Women 
concerning  approved  boarding  places.  She  can  help  you  very  much. 
Bring  such  credentials  from  High  Schools,  or  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  you  may  possess  and  present  to  the  President  or  to  the  Dean 
•of  Faculty. 

2.  After  getting  located  in  your  boarding  place  pay  your  inci- 
dental fee  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  Real  Estate  Bank,  on  the  northeast 
'Corner  of  the  public  square  and  take  his  receipt  therefor. 

3.  Come  to  the  Normal  School  building,  consult  the  registration 
committee  or  the  President  and  arrange  program  of  studies. 

4.  Get  the  signature  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  under  whom 
you  are  to  work. 

5.  Secure  the  President's  signature  to  your  classification  card. 

6.  Go  to  the  Registrar  and  present  your  classification  card,  the 
duplicate  receipt  for  incidental  fees,  fill  out  the  information  blank  and 
secure  your  enrollment  card. 
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BOARDING  REGULATIONS. 

The  Dean  of  Women  has  a  list  of  private  homes  in  which  students 
may  secure  board  and  room.  Perrin  Hall  furnishes  table  board  and  a 
limited  number  of  rooms  to  students  and  teachers.  The  Dean  of  Women 
has  direct  oversight  of  all  lady  students  in  the  school.  She  visits  and 
inspects  places  where  young  ladies  board  and  approves  or  disapproves 
the  same.  Young  ladies  are  not  permitted  to  room  at  any  place  where 
there  are  gentlemen  roomers.  Brothers  and  sisters  may  room  at  the  same 
place  provided  there  are  no  other  roomers  there.  All  boarding  places 
to  receive  commendation  of  the  school  must  be  listed  with  the  Dean 
of  Women  thereby  bringing  every  place  of  residence  of  our  students 
into  direct  connection  with  the  institution.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  that  in  a  short  time  we  may  be  able  to  offer  the 
Dormitory  System  and  opportunities  for  clubbing  together  for  board  in 
order  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expense  of  living.  For  informa- 
tion concerning  boarding  places  for  either  young  ladies  or  young  gentle- 
men, write  to  Mrs.  A.  R.  Perrin,  Dean  of  Women,  Maryville,  Missouri. 


EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  fee  is  $6.00  per  quarter.  Small  fees  in  addition  may 
be  charged  in  certain  Departments.  Books  can  be  secured  at  the  Normal 
Supply  Store  in  the  building  an  d  books  kept  in  good  condition  may  be 
resold  to  the  Supply  Store  at  prices  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of 
the  books. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  a  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  its 
equipment.  Our  Library  is  now  well  arranged  and  such  additions  are 
being  made  as  make  it  more  efficient  from  time  to  time.  The  stack-room 
is  adjacent  to  a  large,  well  lighted  reading  room,  thus  making  it  easy 
for  students  to  secure  books  for  reference  work  study.  Students  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  Library  Regulations  as  early  as  possible 
after  their  enrollment  with  the  school.  The  Librarian  will  give  stated 
lessons  of  instruction  on  how  to  use  the  Library  near  the  opening  of 
each  term.  In  addition  to  this  a  course  of  instruction  will  be  planned 
in  Library  Economy,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  library  in  the 
school,  parts  of  a  book,  the  classification  of  books,  shelf  arrangement, 
card  catalogues,  magazines  indexes,  reference  books,  government  publica- 
tions, book  selection  and  buying,  use  of  library  in  the  study  of  topics,  etc. 
The  Library  of  the  Fifth  District  Normal  School  cheerfully  answers 
all  questions  concerning  school  libraries,  books,  magazines,  government 
publications,  reference  material,  etc. 
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MAGAZINES  AIND  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


American  Historical  Review. 

American  Review  of  Reviews. 

American  School  Journal. 

Anna!  of  American  Academy. 

Art  and  Decoration. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bookman. 

Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 

Breeder's  Gazette. 

Century. 

Chicago  Record  Herald. 

Classical  Journal. 

Collier's. 

Craftman. 

Cumulative  Book  Index. 

Current  Events. 

Decorative  Kunst. 

Dietetic  &  Hygenic  Gazette. 

Education. 

Educational  Review. 

Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Everybody's  Magazine. 

Garden  Magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

House  Beautiful. 

Independent. 

International  Studio. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Journal  of  American  History. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Journal  of  Geography. 

Kansas  City  Star-Times. 

Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Literary  Digest 

McClure's  Magazine. 

Manual  Training  Magazine. 


Mind  and  Body. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Musician. 

Nature  Study  Review. 

National  Geographic  Magazine. 

National  Pood  Magazine. 

North  American  Review. 

New  York  Teachers  Monographs. 

North  American  Student. 

Outlook. 

Pathfinder. 

Pedagogical  Seminary, 

Popular  Educator. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Popular  Mechanics. 

Primary  Education. 

Psychological  Clinic. 

Psychological  Review. 

Public  Libraries 

Readers  Guide. 

Rural  New  Yorkei. 

Rural  Manhood. 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics. 

School  Arts  Book. 

School  Review. 

Science. 

Scientific  American. 

Scientific  American  Supplement. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

St.  Louis  Republic. 

St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

St,  Joseph  News-Press. 

Survey. 

Table  Talk. 

Teachers  College  Record. 

The  American  City. 

Vocational  Education. 

Vogue. 

World's  Work. 

Youth's  Companion. 
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The  following  of  our  county  papers  are  sent  to  the  school  by 
courtesy  of  the  editors. 

Albany  Capitol.  Maryville  Tribune. 

Albany  Ledger.  Missouri  Agriculture  College  Forunt 

Altamont  Times.  Mound  City  News. 

Bedford  Free  Press.  Owl-Headlight. 

Carrollton  Democrat.  Parnell  Sentinel. 

Clearmont  Ledger.  Plattsburg  Leader. 

Conception  Courier.  Platte  County  Gazette. 

DeKalb  Tribune.  Princeton  Telegraph. 

Democrat-Forum.  Richmond  Mis^ourian. 

DeKalb  County  Herald.  Savannah  Democrat. 

Gallatin  Democrat.  Savannah  Reporter. 

Graham  Record.  Tarkio  Avalanche. 

Grant  City  Star.  Trenton  Daily  Republican. 

Guilford  Times.  Trenton  Times. 

iloli  County  Sentinel.  Worth  County  Times. 

THE  FUNCTIOX  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  function  of  the  Normal  School  is  expressed  in  the  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  viz:  "To  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  be- 
come competent  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state."  The  Nor- 
mal School  is  therefore  justified  in  its  existence  as  a  distinct  type  of 
education  in  so  for  as  it  gives  individuals  a  largely  increased  ability  to 
direct  the  education  of  children.  To  do  this  it  must  concern  itself  with 
the  questions  of  academ.ic  and  professional  scholarship  and  training, 
in  other  words  it  must  make  teachers.  And  while  it  is  a  State  School 
of  college  grade  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  training  teachers,  its  field 
and  service  is  broader. 

It  must  not  only  render  efficient  service  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
school,  but  the  home  with  its  occupants  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  and  their  various  relationships  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
It  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  social  development  and  tendencies.  It 
must  be  a  leader  in  public  education  and  forecast  its  future.  If  it  touches 
these  important  questions  of  the  present  day  civilization  it  must  be  broad 
in  its  conceptions  and  efficient  in  its  organization.  It  must  give  qualities 
of  culture  as  well  as  efficiency  in  technical  training.  As  an  institution 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  it  is  confronted  with  certain  problems. 
In  the  immediate  field  of  education  these  problems  have  to  do  with  Rural, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  instruction  and  organization.  We  do  not 
seek  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  what  Normal  Schools  should  or 
should  not  do,  but  simply  recognize  that  present  day  conditions  demand 
that  the  school  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  these  types.  These 
problems  resolve  themselves  in  each  group  into  two  phases — problems 
of  management  and  problems  of  instruction.  To  send  out  individuals 
prepared  to  solve  these  problems  in  the  local  field  the  Normal  School 
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must  give  instruction  in  phases  of  organization  and  administration  and 
phases  of  method  and  the  peculiar  technique  of  instruction  and  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter  as  this  may  be  differentiated  in  each  of  the  three 
fileds  mentioned  above.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  concern  ourselves 
with  scholarship  and  training.  The  scholarship  of  individuals  who  would 
teach  must  be  of  two  types,  Academic  and  Professional, 

The  Normal  School  must  contribute  to  both  these  ends  by  enlarg- 
ing the  experience  of  the  individual,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  secure 
advanced  academic  training  in  connection  with 

1.  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  made  up  of 

(a)  Principles  of  method  and  organization  of  subject  matter. 

(b)  Those  subjects  which  represent  the  fundamentals  of  edu- 
cational Art  and  Science. 

2.  Training  and  Practice,  securing  the  direct  contact  of  the  stu- 
dent with  the  Training  School. 

All  of  this  demands  that  the  school  keep  constantly  in  mind  its 
various  relationships.  It  must  not  forget  that  the  prime  end  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  state  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  is  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state.  The  Normal  School 
must  give  to  the  teachers  interpretations  of  the  child  nature  and  its  pro- 
cesses of  development  in  order  to  bring  the  child  into  as  efficient  rela- 
tionship with  its  environment  as  may  be  secured.  It  must  also  recognize 
that  the  individual  who  would  teach  must  be  equipped  with  a  technique 
as  complete  in  its  structure  and  organization  as  that  required  of  any 
other  profession.  In  other  words  it  must  perform  a  large  share  in  the 
bringing  about  of  a  conception  of  the  teaching  activity  as  one  of  the 
most  important  professions  of  today's  civilization.  It  must  also  recog- 
nize that  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  must  study  subject  matter 
in  relation  to  the  education  of  the  child.  To  do  this  is  also  more  com- 
plex than  the  study  of  subject  matter  merely  for  its  own  sake.  The 
faculty  therefore,  since  it  has  to  do  with  instruction  becomes  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Normal  School  equipment.  Quoting  from  the  1912- 
1913  year  book  of  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado:  "The  faculty 
is  the  school.  Its  power  and  influence  consists  in  its  faculty.  The 
teachers  should  be  picked  men  and  women.  They  should  be  persons  who 
have  especially  fitted  themselves.  Normal  School  work  is  unique.  To 
be  a  teacher  of  teachers  requires  very  special  qualifications  and  pre- 
paration. 

"Character  stands  paramount  in  the  equipment  of  a  teacher.  Noth- 
ing can  take  its  place. 

"Ability  to  teach  ranks  next  in  the  hierarchy  of  qualifications. 
There  is  ability  to  adapt  self  and  subject  to  the  pupil.  It  is  ability  to  in- 
spire action.     It  is  a  natural  gift  specially  trained, 

"Scholarship  is  the  reserve  power  of  every  strong  teacher.  It 
commands  respect.  The  scholarship  of  the  Normal  School  teacher  should 
first  of  all  be  liberal,  then  special. 
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"Culture  is  essential  and  gives  tone  to  the  entire  personality.  It 
is  the  development  of  the  finer  nature.  It  means  good  manners,  good 
taste,  refined  thoughts,  elegant  expressions,  pure  speech. 

"Professional  ethics  and  spirit  bind  the  faculty  into  one  harmonious 
whole  without  which  there  is  a  great  lack  of  efficiency.  A  due  recog- 
nition of  this  professional  attitude  characterizes  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  Due  regard  for  each  other  in  speech  and  manner  should  always 
exist." 

ORGANIZATIOIV. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions. 

1.  The  Normal  School  proper  which  is  of  college  grade  and  at 
present  consists  of  three  years'  work  above  the  approved  first  class  High 
Schools. 

2.  Secondary  course  of  instruction  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  us  by  students  who  do  not  have  access  to  four  year  High  Schools 
in  their  communities,  but  who  come  to  us  when  they  have  completed 
such  High  School  opportunities  as  may  be  available  at  home. 

3.  The  Elementary  school  which  represents  the  work  of  the  typical 
elementary  school  including  the  Kindergarten.  This  is  organized  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  observation  and  training  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
to  those  who  may  be  eligible. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

1.  All  students  are  expected  to  possess  satisfactory  moral  tone, 
to  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  able  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  school. 

2.  Students  are  expected  to  be  in  good  physical  condition,  or  such 
that  may  be  improved  by  the  physical  training  of  the  school  and  not  in 
possession  of  any  contagious  disease  or  a  disease  which  may  endanger 
the  health  of  other  students. 

3.  Graduates  of  first  class  approved  High  Schools  are  admitted 
to  the  standard  Normal  School  Course  without  examination  upon  the 
presentation  to  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  of  satisfactory  cre^ 
dentials. 

4.  Teachers  of  mature  years  who  may  not  have  been  graduated 
from  a  High  School  may  enter  and  take  up  such  work  as  may  be  best 
suited  to  them  in  keeping  with  their  experience  and  as  will  bring  up 
their  deficiencies  and  enable  them  to  become  candidates  for  graduation 
as  other  students. 

LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  Normal  School,  the  Public  High  School,  the  various  churches  of 
the  city,  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs,  the  Commercial  Club  and  similar 
organizations  have  organized  what  is  known  as  the  Maryville  Lyceum 
Association  which  provides  an  exceptionally  strong  and  attractive  lecture 
course.  Some  of  the  very  best  talent  has  been  engaged.  The  Normal 
School  will  guarantee  that  the  cost  of  this  course  will  be  very  reasonable 
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lo  its  student  body.  It  A\ill  be  such  that  no  student  can  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide for  this  as  part  of  the  winter's  expenses.  The  following  will  com- 
prise what  will  undoubtedly  be  the  banner  course  in  Missouri  for  the 
season  of  1914-1915. 

1.  Mme.  Evelyn  Scotney,  soprano  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Howard  White,  basso,  Karl  Barleben,  violin  and 
Frank  Waller,  pianist. 

2.  Frank  Dixon,  lecturer. 

3.  The  Frank  Lea  Short  Company  in  "The  Romancers." 

4.  Sarah  Mildred  Willmer,  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  of  the  Lyceum. 

5.  The  Schuman  Quintet. 

6.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  author  and  lecturer. 
T.     Russell  H.  Conwell,  lecturer. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

No  problem  is  of  more  importance  or  more  concern  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  today  than  that  of  proper  physical  equipment.  The  Normal  School 
Is  concerned  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  student  body  and  its  physical 
development,  and  will  endeavor  to  provide  system.atic  physical  training. 
It  is  our  purpose  as  soon  as  possible  to  secure  a  properly  trained  indi- 
vidual to  direct  this  work.  This  individual  must  know  the  modern 
deve-opment  in  physical  education,  must  be  able  to  give  right 
ilirection  to  the  student  as  to  his  physical  health  and  activity.  Indeed, 
we  hope  to  provide  such  a  condition  that  each  student  will  be  provided 
with  a  definite  chart  of  his  or  her  own  physical  condition  and  suggestions 
ean  be  made  as  to  the  particular  type  of  physical  exercise  needed  in 
each  particular  case.  We  want  this  department  to  be  so  manned  that 
suitable  physical  training  can  be  given  to  men  and  women  as  demanded 
by  their  physical  needs.  We  expect  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  play 
ground  activities,  the  study  of  Hygiene  and  the  supervision  of  children's 
play,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  in  the  public  school. 


AGfilCULTURAL  E9UCATI0X. 

This  school  is  exceptionally  situated  for  agricultural  instruction. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  region  with  a  great  variety 
9f  pure  bred  stock  immediately  available  for  stock  judging  and  obser- 
vation. The  owners  of  these  farms  take  special  interest  in  the  work  of 
our  classes  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Agronomy  and  Farm  Management. 
Future  plans  include  high  grade  work  in  phases  of  Horticulture,  Plant 
Propagation  and  allied  subjects.  The  largest  and  best  soil  experiment 
station  of  the  Universtiy  of  Missouri  is  located  on  ground  owned  or  leased 
by  the  Normal  School  which  operates  this  field  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  Our  work  meets  the  new  requirements 
placed  upon  teachers  of  Agriculture  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
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tlon  in  every  paiticular.     The  work  is   under  the  direction  of  a  gr&d- 
uate  of  the  State  university  and  is  fully  approved  by  that  institution. 

SU]»rMER  SESSIONS  OF  1914. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1914  was  an  unusual  period  of  satisfactory 
work  and  happy  social  commingling  of  a  strong  student  body.  There 
were  many  principals,  high  school  teachers,  county  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  long  experience  here.  The  high  school  graduate  was 
here,  the  college  graduate  was  here  and  many  others.  The  special  lec- 
turers of  this  session  were.  Dr.  J.  J.  Pindlay,  University  of  Manchester. 
England,  June  3rd;  Dr.  J.  W.  Withers,  Principal  of  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege, St.  Louis,  June  24th  and  25th;  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City,  June  25th  and  26th;  Supt.  J.  A.  Whiteford,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  week  beginning  June  29th;  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City,  week  beginning  July  6th;  Supt.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  week  beginning  July  20th;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  August 
3rd,  4th  and  5th.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Coburn  Players  Company 
of  New  York  gave  three  performances  June  15th  and  16th.  This  was  a 
rare  opportunity  for  our  students.     They  will  return  next  year. 

These  special  features  will  become  a  perm.anent  part  of  our  sum- 
mer program. 

The  social  side  of  the  students  sojourn  with  us  was  well  provided 
for.  The  various  young  people's  societies  of  the  churches  arranged 
social  events  for  pleasure  of  the  students.  Three  enjoyable  occasions 
were  arranged  at  the  school.  The  School  Reception  to  the  Students, 
the  Big  School  Picnic  in  the  Normal  Park,  and  the  Reception  by  the 
Nodaway  County  Students  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  Class  picnics  and 
excursions,  department  picnics,  and  special  musical  features  and  ad- 
dresses by  other  individuals  than  those  named  above,  made  the  Summer 
Session  a  very  enjoyable  one. 
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Courses  of  Study 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Quarter — A  quarter  is  one  of  the  four  regular  sessions  of  the  cal- 
endar year. 

School  Year — Three  quarters  constitutes  what  is  generally  knows 
as  a  school  year. 

Term  Credit — A  measure  of  high  school  subjects  used  to  represent 
a  subject  requiring  preparation  and  reciting  five  times  per  week  for 
one  quarter. 

Semester  Hour — A  measure  of  all  studies  of  college  grade.  A  con- 
venient term  in  use  by  schools  doing  work  of  college  grade.  Each  one 
hour  of  recitation  per  week  for  one  quarter  requiring  preparation  for  the 
class  recitation  will  be  rated  as  one-half  semester  hour,  a  class  which 
meets  five  times  per  week  and  requiring  preparation  for  each  meeting 
will  be  rated  as  two  and  one-half  semester  hours.  Two  hours  per  week 
for  one  quarter  of  laboratory  work,  or  of  subjects  not  requiring  prepara- 
tion for  the  recitation  is  the  equivalent  of  one-half  semester  hour  credit. 

Rural  Certificates — The  Rural  Certificate  is  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  upon  the  completion  of  a  minimum  attendance  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  two  quarters.  Other  credits  may  be  made  here  or  in  high 
schools.  This  certificate  is  valid  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  for 
two  years. 

Elementary  Certificate — (Regents  Certificate) — This  certificate  is 
issued  by  the  Normal  School  and  represents  the  equivalent  of  an  approved 
four-year  high  school  plus  thirty  semester  hours  of  college  work.  Valid 
in  the  state  for  two  years.  Designates  ability  to  teach  in  Elementary  and 
Rural  Schools. 

Elementary  Diploma — A  Life  authority  to  teach  in  the  state,  issued 
upon  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  in  addition  to  an  approved  four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent 
and  designates  ability  to  teach  in  elementary  schols. 

Advanced  Diploma — A  Life  authority  to  teach  in  the  state,  issued 
upon  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  in  addition  to  an  approved  four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent 
and  designating  ability  to  teach  in  high  schools  and  supervise  special 
studies  in  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. 
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I.    THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

This  course  in  this  Normal  School  is  fully  equivalent  of  the  first 
two  years  of  a  good  high  school,  differing  slightly  in  content,  but  fully 
equal  in  efficiency. 

After  September  1st,  1914  all  applicants  for  this  certificate  must 
present  approved  credits  from  high  schools  or  work  done  in  the  Normal 
School.  By  taking  four  of  the  regular  subjects  and  one  of  the  drills  each 
term  this  course  may  be  completed  in  six  terms  of  residence.  The  pro- 
fessional training  offered  is  especially  related  to  the  country  school.  To 
receive  this  certificate  the  applicant  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  must 
have  attended  the  Normal  at  least  two  terms  no  matter  what  previous 
credits  may  have  been  earned  in  high  schools.  The  course  is  open  to 
those  holding  certificates  of  rural  graduation  or  third  grade  county  cer- 
tificates. The  certificate  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  course  will  be  good  for  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  in 
any  county  in  the  state  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  common  school 
branches  must  have  been  reviewed  in  a  high  school  before  this  certificate 
can  be  secured  in  two  quarters  attendance. 

REQUIREMENTS,  1914-1916. 

English  (Literature  and  Composition,  4;  Grammar,  1)....5  Term  Credits 

Mathmetics  (Algebra,  3;  Arithmetic,  1) 4  Term  Credits 

History  (Ancient  2;  United  States,  1) 3  Term  Credits 

Civics 1  Term  Credit 

Science  (Agriculture,  2;  Physiology,  1 ;  Geography,  1) 4  Term  Credits 

Professional  (Psychology,  1;  Rural  Teaching,  1;  Rural  Economy,  1) 

3  Term  Credits 

Methods — Reviews  (Grammar,  1;  Arithmetic,!;  History,!;  Geography,!) 

4  Term  Credits 

Total  of  preparation  subjects 24  Term  Credits 

In  addition  to  the  above,  six  drill  subjects  will  be  required. 

II.    ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENT  COURSE. 

Equlralent  to  Foar-  Tear  High  School. 

This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  a  first  class  high  school,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  twelve  quarters  of  work,  or  four  years  of  three  quarters 
each.  It  prepares  the  student  for  entrance  to  College  Courses.  Those 
who  complete  the  Common  School  Certificate  Course  may  complete  it  in 
two  years. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  approved  high  schools. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

English  [1(2),  11(2),  111(2),  IV(2)] 8  Term  Credits 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  4;  Plane  Geometry,  2;  Solid  Geometry,  1) 

7  Term  Credits 
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History  (An.  2;  M.  &  M.  2;  Am.  His.  and  Gov't.  2) 6  Term  Credits 

Science  (Agriculture.  2;  Phys.  Geo.,  2;  Physics,  2) 6  Term  Credits 

Professional  (If  taken  for  Rural  Certificate  or  General  Elective 

3  may  be  substituted) 3  Term  Credits 

Method — Reviews   (Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  History, 

Physiology) 5  Term  Credits 

Elective 13  Term  Credits 

Total  of  Preparation  Subjects 48  Term  Credits 

In  addition  to  the  above,  six  drill  or  non-preparation  subjects  will 
be  required  selected  from  Music  2,  Drawing  and  Construction  2,  Reading  1, 
Penmanship  1,  Pljysical  Culture  1. 

III.    ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE   COURSE. 

Thirty  Semester  Hour  Course  for  High   School  Graduates. 

Education  (Psychology,  5;  General  Methods,  ly^) lyz  Semester  Hours 

English iy2  Semester  Hours 

Home  Economy  and  Sanitation ly^  Semester  Hours 

Biology ly^  Semester  Hours 

Elective 10  Semester  Hours 

Total 30  Semester  Hours 

The  certificate  given  upon  the  completion  of  this  course  grants 
authority  to  teach  in  the  state  for  two  years. 

The  Electives  of  this  course  may  be  arranged  to  meet  further 
specialization  or  the  constants  of  the  Diploma  Courses. 

All  the  required  subjects  of  this  course  give  attention  to  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

This  course  represents  three  quarters  work  of  college  grade,  the 
student  taking  regularly  four  subjects  requiring  preparation  and  one  of 
the  drill  subjects,  selected  from  Music,  Drawing,  Physical  Culture  etc. 

Entrance  to  this  course  presupposes  the  completion  of  a  standard 
four  years  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  who  complete  this  course  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  Elementary  Diploma  Course  in  three  additional 
quarters  attendance. 

IV.    ELEMENTARY   DIPLOMA    COURSE. 

Sixty  Semester  Hour  Course  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Education  (Psychology,  5;  Gen.  Method,  2^;  Special  Method 

and  Teaching,  10;  History  of  Ed.,  5;  Ed.  Sociology,  21/2) . . 

25   Semester   Houri 

English 7^  Semester  Hours 

Home  Economy  and  Sanitation 2%  Semester  Hours 

Biology 2 14   Semester  Hours 

Elective 22^^  Semester  Hours 

Total 60   Semester  Hours 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  students  will  carry  one  drill  subject 
each  term  unless  they  have  been  completed  in  previous  courses. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  give  a  broad  equipment  for  efficient 
work  the  electives  of  the  above  course  be  distributed  as  follows:  Some 
phase  of  History,  1%  hours,  Science  5  hours  with  the  remaining  10  hours 
ievoted  to  future  specialization  or  subjects  allied  to  the  above. 

Students  far  enough  advanced  may  offer  five  hours  credit  in  Piano 
or  Voice  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  toward  their  electives,  the 
completion  of  which  must  be  certified  by  the  Conservatory  authorities. 
When  the  student  is  taking  Music  for  credit  along  with  other  studies 
this  will  be  placed  upon  their  card  as  one  of  the  four  regular  subjects 
carried  In  any  one  term. 

Students  who  expect  to  take  up  teaching  of  Agriculture  or  Domestic 
Science  in  high  schools  must  make  Chemistry  one  of  their  elective  early 
in  the  course.  All  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  Agricul- 
ture or  Foods  will  get  best  results  by  taking  Chemistry  in  advance  of 
these  courses. 

The  Diploma  issued  upon  the  completion  of  this  course  designates 
ability  to  teach  in  Elementary  and  Rural  Schools. 

This  is  the  central  work  of  the  institution  and  represents  the  dis- 
tinctive type  of  its  teaching,  though  the  same  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality  of  work  in  all  the  courses.  When  all  the  communities  of  the 
state  have  access  to  local  high  schools  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Normal  School  to  maintain  so  many  secondary  studies,  permitting  greater 
emphasis  upon  its  college  work.  The  work  of  this  course  is  the  full 
equivalent  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  standard  colleges  and  admits 
to  Junior  standing  in  the  School  of  Education  of  our  State  University 
and  others  of  like  character. 

The  required  work  in  Education  is  designed  to  secure  a  vital  func- 
tion of  the  idea  of  teaching  and  development  in  as  near  an  approach 
to  actual  school  room  conditions  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  The  training 
in  teaching  involves  placing  the  student  in  charge  of  all  the  work  of  a 
group  or  room  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  one-half  day  for  a  full 
quarter.  We  aim  to  make  the  type  of  scholarship  secured  by  the  study 
of  courses  in  Education  quite  as  effective  as  that  secured  by  the  study  of 
more  rigidly  academic  lines. 

IV.    ADVANCED  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Ninety  Semester  Hour  Course  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Education  (Psychology,  5;  General  Methods,  2^/^;  History  of 
Education,  5;  Special  Methids  and  Teaching,  10;  Educa- 
tional Sociology,  2^^;  Advanced  Courses,  5).... 30  Semester  Hours 

English 7l^   Semester  Hours 

Home  Economy  and  Sanatition 2i/^  Semester  Hours 

Biology 21/2    Semester  Hours 

History 71/2  Semester  Hours 
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Science 5  Semester  Hours 

General  Electives 5  Semester  Hours 

Electives  from  Special  Field 30  Semester  Hours 

Total 9d   Semester  Hours 

This  course  occupies  the  students  time  for  nine  quarters  and  leads 
to  a  Life  Diploma  designating  ability  to  teach  in  High  Schools  and  to 
teach  and  supervise  special  subjects  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 

The  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  drill  subjects  will  be  required 
of  students  seeking  this  Diploma. 

Best  results  will  be  secured  by  planning  the  work  of  this  course 
from  the  beginning  regardless  of  the  other  courses  where  it  is  possible 
to  give  continuous  atendance. 

This  course  will  give  opportunity  to  prepare  for  teaching  a  single 
subject  in  High  Schools  as  English,  History  ,  Mathematics,  etc.,  or  a 
combination  of  related  subjects  as  ,  English  and  a  Foreign  Language, 
English  and  History,  Mathematics  and  Science,  etc.,  or  to  specialize  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  teaching  and  similar  phases  or  to  secure  training 
for  teaching  and  supervising  Music,  Art,  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Science,  etc. 

The  thirty  hours  allotted  to  the  major  subject  may  be  distributed 
to  give  the  student  the  maximum  of  training  and  efficiency.  A  portion  of 
the  student's  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  the  special  subject. 

Preparation  for  Superintendencies  and  Principalships  may  be  made 
by  electing  largely  from  courses  in  Education  hot  taken  as  required 
work. 

Students  expecting  to  specialize  will  be  expected  to  consult  the 
President  of  the  School  who  will  direct  the  work  of  this  course  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor  or  instructors  most  intimately  concerned. 

NEW  COURSES. 

New  departments  of  Biology  and  Geography  are  being  equipped 
thus  enlarging  the  science  woi4i  of  the  school  in  addition  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  in  Agriculture.  Educational  Sociology  will  be  given 
in  place  of  Principles  of  Education.  A  new  required  course  for  all 
certificates  and  diplomas  will  be  given,  dealing  with  Home  and  Personal 
Economy  and  Sanitation.  It  will  deal  with  the  larger  problems  and 
relationships  of  the  economy  of  the  home  and  efficiency  of  its  members, 
with  foods,  their  regulation  and  preparation,  pure  and  impure  and  other 
important  phases  and  the  broader  relationships  of  individual  or  personal 
hygiene. 

Among  the  features  which  we  are  working  out  to  give  added 
strength,  we  wish  to  mention  our  affiliation  with  the  Maryville  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Mr.  Landon  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, thus  assuring  the  continuance  and  development  of  its  strength  and 
efficiency.    This    affiliation   will   provide   an   opportunity   for   both   the 
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Conservatory  and  the  Normal  School  to  train  Supervisors  of  Music  for 
public  schools  in  a  way  that  neither  have  been  able  to  do  hitherto.  It 
also  means  that  students  of  the  Normal  School  may  offer  a  certain 
amount  of  Piano  and  Voice  work  as  credit  towards  their  diploma.  Stu- 
dents of  the  Conservatory  will  be  able  to  secure  professional  subjects 
looking  to  Supervision  in  the  Normal  School  as  part  of  their  Conserva- 
tory training.  This  affiliation  should  mean  much  to  Music  students 
and  those  interested  in  music  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  standing 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  unquestioned  all  over  this  District. 
The  Normal  School  is  a  state  institution  and  the  efficiency  of  its  work 
must  be  judged  by  the  students  who  have  gone  out  from  it.  This  affil- 
iation will  be  definitely  worked  out  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.  It  will  also  mean  that  there  is  offered  to  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory the  opportunity  of  securing  a  Life  Diploma  thus  giving  them 
authority  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  state. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Missouri  have  adopted  the  same  basis  as 
to  entrance  requirements  and  graduation.  We  will  have  students  of 
high  school  grade  for  sometime  but  it  is  agreed  that  the  equivalent  of  a 
four  years  course  of  a  first  class  high  school  shall  be  required  for  en- 
trance to  regular  Normal  School  Courses,  whether  taken  in  the  high 
school  or  in  the  classes  of  the  Normal  School.  These  courses  are  ex- 
plained on  following  pages. 
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Departments  of  Study 


EDUCATION. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Training  represents  that  phase 
of  the  school  which  must  transmit  the  fundamentals  underlying  the 
teaching  activity.  It,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments,  must  give 
that  part  of  the  student's  scholarship  known  as  professional.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  of  work  are  offered: 

Secondary  Courses. 

Course  1.    Psychology.     (One  Quarter). 

Designed  to  give  candidates  for  the  Rural  Certificates  a  clear  and 
fundamental  conception  of  the  more  important  phases  of  human  be- 
havior and  to  inspire  a  permanent  interest  in  the  value  and  study  of 
Psychology.  Closely  related  to  the  daily  work  of  the  classroom  Text — 
Colvin  and  Bagley's  Human  Behavior, 

Course  2!.    Rural  School  Economy,     (One  Quarter). 

A  study  of  topics  of  vital  concern  to  this  type  of  school.  The  school 
and  community  life;  organization  of  the  school  for  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency; mechanics  of  management;  records;  reports;  function  of  theschool 
and  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  appreciation  of  the  life  of  the 
rural  community.  Physical  improvement  of  the  country  schools  as  re- 
lated to  buildings,  grounds,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation;  clubs 
and  club  activity  as  means  of  developing  a  better  co-operative  community 
life;  the  country  school  as  an  opportunity  for  effective  work  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  the  country  home,  the  country 
road;  the  administration  of  our  country  in  its  relation  to  our  present 
system,  to  school  maintenance,  to  the  consolidated  school.  Reference 
work. 

Course  3. — Rural  School  Teaching.     (One  Quarter). 

This  course  will  aim  to  secure  for  the  prospective  rural  teacher 
a  working  acquaintance  with  the  State  Course  of  Study;  correlation  of 
subject  matter;  alternation,  grading,  promotion,  and  rural  graduation; 
use  of  library;  collection  and  care  of  materials  to  make  the  teaching  of 
the  commonschool  subject  more  efficient  and  vitally  related  to  com- 
munity experiences.  An  attempt  to  attack  and  work  out  concrete  prob- 
lems in  the  matter  of  teaching  subject  matter  to  country  children  and 
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related  to  their  farm  experience.     Text. — The  State  Course  of  Study,  and 
Charter's  Teaching  the  Common  Branches. 

Course  4. — Primary  Teaching.     (One  Quarter). 

Suggestions  and  helps  of  a  general  nature  applicable  to  the  primary 
grades,  planning  work  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  child  nature  as  manifested  in  games  and  activities.  Attention 
to  story  telling,  seat  work,  picture  study,  beginning  reading,  phonics, 
writing  and  number  work.  Assigned  readings  and  observations.  Pre- 
requisite:    Course  1. 

COLLEGE  COUESES. 

Courses* — Education  I.     (Psychology). 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Education.  Intended  to  aid  the 
student  in  recognizing  the  significance  of  their  later  and  more  special- 
ized studies  in  Educational  Psychology  and  Sociology,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing and  Management,  History  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.  A 
brief  and  untechnical  account  of  the  aims,  materials,  means,  methods 
and  results  of  educational  practice  and  the  place  of  education  in 
American  life  and  economy.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  simple 
basic  facts  of  psychological  activity  in  relation  to  the  above  points. 
Texts — Thorndike's  Education  and  Thorndike's  Essentials  of  Psychology. 
Credit  2^  hours. 

Course  6.^ — Education  II.     (Educational  Psychology). 

An  extension  of  the  work  of  Psychology  I  and  an  application  of 
modern  experimental  results  to  teaching.  Instinctive  and  habitual  be- 
havior, the  result  of  recent  experiments  in  memory,  fatigue  and  individual 
differences  will  be  studied.  To  illustrate  the  methods  of  modern  educa- 
tional psychology  several  experiments  will  be  performed  by  the  class. 
Text — Thorndike's  Essentials  of  Psychology,  liberally  supplemented  by 
references  to  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology,  Volumes  I,  II  and  Il/r. 
Credit  21/2  hours. 

Course  7.r— Education  III.     (General  Method). 

In  this  course  the  scientific  principles  of  education  will  be  applied 
to  concrete  educational  practices.  It  will  deal  with  the  aim  of  education 
as  it  works  out  in  the  actual  teaching  process,  the  factors  in  the  educa- 
tional situation  which  influence  instruction,  the  organization  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  various  kinds  of  subject  matter  to  classes,  methods  of 
adapting  instruction  to  the  needs  of  individual  students,  teaching  children 
how  to  study  and  means  of  utilizing  activity  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
While  the  method  will  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  laboratory  work, 
such  texts  as  Strayer's  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,  Dewey's 
How  We  Think  and  Interest  and  Effort,  will  be  used.     Credit  2i^  hours. 
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Course  8. — Education  IV.     (Special  Method  and  Management). 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding  method  course  and  the  best  ap- 
plication of  its  fundamental  principles  to  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  It  will  involve  attention  to  organization  of  material, 
planning  of  a  series  of  lessons,  a  study  of  text  books,  and  much  concrete 
laboratory  work. 

In  some  of  the  terms  this  course  will  be  differentiated  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  for  consideration  of  the  problems  of  structure,  mo- 
tive and  function  as  related  to  the  high  school  or  to  the  elementary  school. 

This  course  is  taken  in  direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Training 
School  and  will  involve  conference  work  with  supervisors,  principal 
and  director  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  may  include  teaching 
classes  or  individuals  and  assistance  in  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
children's  play  periods.  One-half  day's  work  for  a  period  of  twelve 
weeks.     May  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  Course  9.     Credit  5  hours. 

Course  9. — Education  V.     (Teaching  Practice). 

We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  desired  results  in  this  course  by 
placing  the  student  in  charge  of  all  the  activities  of  a  grade  or  room 
for  a  period  of  one-half  day  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Students 
do  their  work  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  supervisors.  They  are 
are  placed  upon  their  own  resources  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  which  must  be  dominant  at 
all  times.  This  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the  student,  care  in  the  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter,  selection  of  the  best  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, skill  in  class  management  and  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
room.  Efficiency  in  this  work  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  professional 
work  and  the  student  must  develop  ability  here  before  the  department 
can  recommend  graduation.  The  estimate  will  be  largely  made  on  the 
points — Scholarship,  personality,  power  in  the  class  room,  attitude  to- 
ward the  work.     Credit  5  hours. 

Course  10.— Education  VI.     (History  of  Education). 

10a.  A  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  the  history  of  education.  A 
study  of  the  manner  in  which  educational  ideals  and  practices  have  been 
developed,  how  these  have  arisen  as  responses  to  social  needs  and  how 
the  schools  have  met  these  needs.  It  is  one  of  thefunctions  of  this  course 
to  determine  the  historical  origin  of  present  educational  theories  and 
practices.  Text — Monroe,  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education, 
supplemented  by  library  references.     Credit  2^4  hours, 

10b.  A  study  in  the  origin  and  development  of  educational  move- 
ments In  the  United  States  will  be  accompanied  by  a  comparative  study 
of  the  educational  systems  of  England  and  Germany.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  education.  Parker's 
History  of  Elementary  Education  will  be  the  basis  of  thestudy  of  elemen- 


tary  education  and   library   references  of  tee  other  pliases.     Credit  2V2 
hours. 

Course  11. — Education  VII.     (Educational  Sociology). 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  have  a  conscious  social  theory  of  education  and  be 
able  to  apply  this  theory  in  the  making  of  courses  of  study,  school  organ- 
ization,  management,  government  and  teaching  method.  This  course 
will  therefore  have  a  twofold  aim.: 

a.  To  develop  a  conscious  social  theory  of  education. 

b.  To  provide  practice  in  making  applications  of  this  theory  in 
a  wide  range  of  actual  social  conditions. 

The  social  principles  of  education,  the  social  mind,  the  influence 
of  density  of  population  on  education,  sparceness  of  population,  mobility 
of  population,  the  composition  of  the  student  population,  the  social  com- 
position of  the  teaching  population  are  some  of  the  topics  which  will 
be  studied.  The  course  will  be  based  en  Betts  Social  Principles  of 
Education,  Cooley's  Social  Organization,  Giddings  Elements  of  Sociology, 
Elwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  the  Census  Reports, 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Missouri  State  Super- 
intendent's Report  and  other  source  material.     Credit  21/2  hours. 

Course  1'2, — Education  VIII.     (Kindergarten — Primary  Training). 

12a.  Children's  Play,  including  a  study  of  games,  Folk  Dances  and 
Play  Festivals  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  child.  The  course 
will  consist  of  readings,  lectures  and  practice  and  will  consider — The 
Psychology  and  Theory  of  Play;  Educational  Value  of  Play;  Social  Value 
of  play.     Credit  2^^  hours. 

12b.  The  Child's  Literature.  This  course  will  consider — The 
Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Story; familiarity  with  various  types  and 
grades  of  literature  for  children;  principles  of  selection  and  method 
of  presentation.     Credit  2V2  hours. 

12c.  Kindergarten — Primary  Methods.  Fits  the  teacher  for  Kin- 
dergarten or  Primary  grades  and  includes,  kindergarten  principle^ 
methods  and  organization  of  the  child's  activities;  special  attention  to 
subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades  covering.  A,  English  including  story 
telling,  Reading,  Language,  Writing,  and  Spelling;  B,  Primary  Arith- 
metic; C,  Nature  Study;  D,  Industrial  Art.     Credit  21/2  hours. 

Course  18*— Education  IX.     (Problems  of  the  Secondary  School). 

Relation  of  secondary  education  to  elementary  education.  Organi- 
zation— relation  of  departments,  electives,  programs.  Physical  training 
— aims,  kinds,  methods  of  handling.  Social  phases — clubs,  societies, 
classes,  fraternities,  literary  societies.  Curriculum — value  of  subjects, 
apportionment  of  time,  length  of  course.  Discipline  as  conditioned  by 
the  student  nature  and  social  relationship.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  needs  of  the  small  high  schools  of  our  towns  and  cities  and  the 


general  relationships  of  pupils,  teachers,  principal  and  superintendent. 
A  Senior  or  Graduate  course  and  may  be  substituted  for  the  required 
terra  of  School  Management  or  offered  as  an  elective  by  those  whose 
major  purpose  is  teaching  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be  based 
upon  such  books  as  DeGarrao's  Principles  of  Secondary  Instruction, 
Brown's  The  American  High  School,  Hollister's  High  School  Administra- 
tion. Offered  upon  request  of  not  less  than  six  students.  Credit  2V^ 
hours. 

Course  14. — Education  X.     (Supervision  of  Instruction). 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  composition  of  the 
student  population  and  the  problems  of  the  delinquent,  backward, 
aormal  and  supernormal  pupil.  The  adjustments  which  are  being  made 
and  which  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  study  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  these  classes  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  smaller  school  systems. 

Methods  of  supervising  instruction,  of  testing  the  results  of  class- 
room instruction  and  making  a  course  of  study  will  occupy  over  half 
of  tiie  time  of  the  course.  Standards  to  guide  in  the  making  of  a 
course  of  study  and  the  modern  co-operative  method  will  be  thoroughly 
.studied.  The  point  of  view  in  tliis  course  will  be  not  only  that  of  the 
ftiupervisory  officer,  but  also  that  of  the  teacher  to  be  supervised.  Thij^ 
course  is  therefore  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  who  teach  under  super- 
vision as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who  will  supervise  instruction. 
Credit  ^Vs  hours. 

Course  15.— Education  XI.     (Administration  of  Public  Education). 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  educational 
administration  showing  the  development  of  national  and  local  control. 
Recent  tendencies  toward  centralization  in  state  and  county  adminis- 
tration will  be  emphasized.  Such  other  topics  will  be  discussed  as:  The 
business  duties  of  a  superintendent,  the  selection  and  organization  of  a 
teaching  force,  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service,  school  records 
and  reports,  administrative  means  of  consening  the  health  of  school 
children  and  the  relation  of  a  superintendent  to  his  community.  Credit 
2%  hours. 

The  Training:  8choo!. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  the  children  in  the  training  department  that 
every  department  of  the  Normal  School  finds  its  initial  points  of  depart- 
ure. It  is  very  largely  the  clearing  hou.ie  where  the  interests  and  activi- 
ties of  the  various  departments  may  find  a  meeting  ground  in  solving 
the  problems  of  education  and  the  development  of  ability  to  iustruct. 
In  its  organization  it  consists  primarily  of  the  Kindergarten,  Primary  and 
Grammar  grades  in  charge  of  a  Principal,  assisted  by  Supervisors.  The 
Flead  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  al^o  Director  of  Training,  thus 
guaranteeing   a    close   relation   between    the    so-called     theoretical    and 
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practical.  The  Heads  of  various  (lepartments  will  also  be  brought  ia 
close  contact  with  the  problems  of  organization  and  presentation  of 
aubject  matter. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum  will  receiA-e  careful  considera- 
tion and  the  children  will  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  public  schools  with  exceptional  advantages  in  drawing, 
music,  manual  training,  nature  study,  domestic  science  and  physical 
training.  In  all  the  work  of  the  school  the  chief  thing  sought  for  is  the 
self-activity  of  the  child  and  the  related  modes  of  expression. 

Inherent  interest  rather  than  compulsion  is  sought.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  strenuous  effort  or  that  the  school  encourages  the 
whims  of  the  children,  but  that  the  presence  of  motive  of  the  right  kind 
is  worth  while  to  the  development  of  the  child.  The  work  of  all  phases 
of  the  school  must  be  constructive,  progressive  and  successful  for  the 
children  as  well  as  for  the  student  teacher. 

The  school  is  classified  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  our  better 
graded  Schools.  Its  equipment  is  being  enlarged.  A  special  juvenile 
reading  room  and  library  is  provided.  General  meetings,  lecture:,  les- 
sons and  individual  conferences,  are  held  with  the  student  teachers  hy 
the  Training  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 


ENGLISH. 


The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
English  Language  and  its  literature.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  aim  is 
to  give  the  student  a  practical  use  of  English,  both  oral  and  written; 
correct  forms  in  simple  composition;  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
connected  discourse.  A  number  of  minor  classics  are  studied  with  the 
hope  of  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  beginner  a  love  of  good  literature. 
In  the  interm.ediate  courses,  the  principal  kinds  of  discourse.  Narration 
Description,  Exposition  and  Argumentation  are  emphasized  and  examples 
of  each  are  studied  thoroughly  in  class.  The  pupil  is  also  made  familial 
with  the  relationship  existing  between  certain  historical  facts  and  the 
trend  of  literature  during  successive  periods.  In  the  advanced  courses, 
a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  literature  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  types  of  literary  productions.  In  these  courses  much 
theme  work  is  assigned  to  perfect  the  composition  of  the  student  and  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  original  research. 

Secondary  Courses, 

Course  1* — Gramm.ar.     (Two  Quarters). 

la.  The  first  quarter  includes  the  careful  study  of  parts  of  speech, 
punctuation,  sentence  structure  and  paragraphing. 

lb.  The  second  quarter  includes  grammatical  analysis,  compo- 
sition work  and  the  study  of  simple  classics  and  a  consideration  of 
method  teaching.     Text — Scott  and  Soi-thworth. 
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Course  2. — English  I.     Classics  and  Rhetoric.     (Two  Quarters). 

2a.  American  Classics.  A  critical  study  is  made  of,  "The  Great 
Stone  Face,"  "Sella,"'  "Snow  Bound,"  etc.  Three  times  a  week.  Rhetoric 
— Text — Thomas  and  Howe,  to  chapter  IV.     Twice  a  week. 

2b.  A  critical  study  is  made  of  the  "Gold  Bug,"  Ancient  Mariner," 
"Enoch  Arden,"  Sohrab  and  Rustum, '  etc.  Rhetoric — Text  to  chapter 
VII.    Outside  reading. 

Course  8. — English  II.     Classics  and  Rhetoric.     (Two  Quarters). 

3a.  A  critical  study  is  made  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  etc.  Rhetoric — Text.  Narration 
and  Description. 

3b.  Classics.  Careful  study  of  "Ivanhoe,"  "First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration,"  "Gareth  and  Lynette."  Weekly  themes  from  life  or  literature. 
Outside  reading. 

Course  4. — Englisl^  III.    Classics  and  Rhetoric.     (Two  Quarters). 

4a.  A  careful  study  of  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Milton,"  Emerson's 
Essays,  "Sir  Roger  DeCoverley  Papers."     Exposition  and  Argumentation. 

4b.  A  careful  study  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  Silas  Marner,"  and  Cran- 
ford.     Weekly  theme.     Outside  reading. 

Course  5. — English  IV.     History  of  English  Literature. 

5a.     A  survey  of  the  history  through  Milton.     A  careful  study  of 
"Macbeth,"  Milton's  "Minor  Poems,"  etc.     Outside  reading. 

5b.  History  from  Milton  to  the  present.  Critical  study  of  Burke's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation,"  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  "Idylls  of  theKing,"  etc. 
Outside  reading. 

College  Courses. 

Course  Q* — History  of  English  Literature.  (Three  Quarters).  Text. 
Long's  History  of  English  Literature. 

6a.  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  Puritan  Age  (449-1620).  Reading  of 
selections  from  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Literature.  References: 
Cook  and  Tinker,  "Selections  and  Translations."  Brooks,  Newcomer, 
and  Manly.  Classics:  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  collat- 
eral reading.  Review  of  Early  History  of  England  as  found  in  Cheyney, 
Montgomery,  etc. 

6b.     Puritan  Age  to  Age  of  Romanticism.     (1620-1800). 

Classics:  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Drydne's  "Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,"  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Popes  Essays  and  Transla- 
tions, Burke's  Political  Writings.  Other  selections  from  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  Burns,  etc.,  as  found  in  Newcomer,  Manly,  etc.  Meaning  of  the 
term  Classicism. 

6c.     Age  of  Romanticism  to  Modern  Age.     (1800-        ). 

Meaning  of  Romanticism  and  how  it  differs  from  Classicism.  Clas- 
sics:    Selections  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Byron's  "Child  Harold," 
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Sk«5tley's  "Adonais,"  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  Browning's  Selec- 
^•ma,  Macaulay's  "Hastings."  Other  selections  from  Scott,  Keats,  Ruskin, 
Arftold,  etc.,  as  found  in  Manly,  and  in  Newcomer. 

Course  7.— The  Drama  and  the  Novel.     (Three  Quarters). 

7a.     Ihe  Drama.     (One  Quarter.)     Course  6  pre-requisite. 

Recitations,  Lectures  and  Discussions  on  the  principles  of  the 
irftma.  Text — Woodbridge,  "The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique." 
Careful  study  of  the  rise  and  the  development  of  the  English  drama. 
MaiH  emphasis  placed  on  Shakespeare's  work.  In  Class:  "Comedy  of 
Errors,"  "Richard  III,"  "Henry  IV,"  "Macbeth,"  "King  Lear,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Hamlet." 

Outside  reading — Themes  on  assigned  subjects. 

References:  Matthew's  "A  Study  of  the  Drama,"  Dowden's  "Intro- 
duction to  Shakespeare,"  "Ten  Brink  Lectures,"  Lee's  "Life  of  Shakes- 
peare," Brooke's  "The  Tudor  Drama." 

7b  and  7c.     The  Novel.     (Two  Quarters).     Course  6  pre  requisite. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  novel 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day.  Cross,  "The  Development  of 
the  English  Novel."  Reference:  Burton,  Peery,  Raleigh,  etc.  7b. 
Malory  to  Dickens,  book  reviews.     7c.     Dickens  to  Kipling,  book  reviews. 


READING  AXD  PUBLIC  SFEARIISG. 

A.     READING. 

The  work  in  reading  is  planned  to  remove  the  defects  common  to 
readers  in  general.  Some  of  these  defects  are  inaccuracy  in  pronuncia- 
tion, lack  of  distinctness,  poor  enunciation,  and  inability  to  lay  hold  of 
the  thought  expressed  on  the  printed  page.  These  defects  are  due  largely 
t«  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  in  public  schools  have  little 
•r  no  specific  training  in  interpretation. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  the  courses  in  the  department  of  Reading  will 
lie  to  develop  this  power  of  interpretation  in  a  study  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can and  English  masterpieces,  and  to  express  this  interpretation  in  the 
voice.  The  student  is  taught  that  good  reading  consists  In  mastering 
act  only  the  mechanics  of  the  subject  but  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  To 
this  end,  therefore,  courses  especially  fitted  to  teachers  of  reading  in 
the  grades,  the  rural  and  high  schools,  will  be  presented  with  reference 
to  the  steps  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject.  Short  selections  bearing 
directly  upon  the  grade  work  will  be  studied.  Each  one  will  receive 
careful  analysis.  The  theme,  purpose,  embodiment,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage will  be  given  attention. 

Secondary  Course. 

Course  1. — Expressional  Reading.     (One  Quarter). 

This  takes  up  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  vocal  expression  such 
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as  clear  enunciation,  emphasis,  inflection,  pitch,  tone  and  quality  to- 
gether with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  psychological  laws  under- 
lying effective  expression  .  There  will  be  constant  class  practice  in  oral 
reading  from  extracts  and  entire  master-pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  At- 
tention will  be  given  individual  students  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove 
noticeable  defects,  and  constant  thought  will  be  directed  toward  training 
for  more  efficient  service  in  teaching.  The  course  is  fundamental  to  all 
other  courses  and  must  be  taken  by  every  student  working  for  a  diploma. 
The  course  is  stimulating  and  practical.  The  text  is  Curry's  "Lessons  in 
Vocal  Expression." 

Course  2. — Interpretative  Reading.     (One  Quarter). 

In  this  course  complete  masterpieces  are  studied  from  Emerson,. 
Longfellow,  Scott,  Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Tennyson,  Arnold  and  others.  The  romantic  and  idealistic 
writers  are  often  difficult  to  interpret  for  the  reason  that  so  much  is. 
hidden  in  a  single  word  or  phrase.  The  course  aids  the  student  in  getting 
these  hidden  meanings  and  in  turn,  to  teach  them  to  others.  Each  selec- 
tion will  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  theme,  purpose,  embodiments 
figurative  language,  and  moral  significance.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  effective  interpretive  power.  This  term  is  intended  to  give  him 
that  power.  It  is  urged  that  teachers  who  have  had  first  term  Reading 
elect  this  course.     The  text  is  Curry's  "Literary  Reading." 

Course  3. — Interpretative  Reading.     Lyric  Poetry.     (One  Quarter). 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  a  better  oral  expression 
of  poetry  and  a  nobler  appreciation  of  this  most  charming  form  of  dis- 
course. There  will  be  rapid  oral  and  interpretative  reading  of  the  great 
lyrics  of  the  English  languge.  The  disgust  that  some  pupils  have  for 
poetry  is  often  traceable  to  some  inappreciative  teacher  who  read  and 
interpreted  poorly.  The  course  aims  to  create  a  genuine  love  for  the 
lyric,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  of  literature  to  better  present  the  work 
in  the  grades  and  high  schools.  The  text  will  be  Palgrave's  "Golden 
Treasury  of  Song  and  Lyric." 

Course  4. — Reading  for  the  Grades.     (One  Quarter). 

The  work  of  this  course  will  be  a  careful  consideration  of  the  work 
as  outlined  in  the  State  Courseof  Study:  The  purpose  will  be  to  inter- 
pret those  selections  in  a  pedagogical  manner  and  to  present  them  as 
organisms  as  well  as  pieces  of  fine  art.  The  application  will  be  made 
to  all  the  grades  of  school  and  the  first  year  high  school.  As  an  intelli- 
gent basis  for  the  work,  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading,"  will  be  studied 
in  addition  to  the  selections  outlined  in  the  State  Course. 

College  Courses. 

Course  5. — Dramatic  Expression.     (One  Quarter). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  and  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
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great  Shakespearean  dramas  from  the  view  point  of  characterization. 
Each  character  will  be  treated  in  his  individuality  of  mood  and  voice. 
Students  will  be  required  to  commit  entire  scenes  with  a  view  of  pre- 
senting them  in  the  form  of  readings.  Plenty  of  platform  practice  in 
the  auditorium  will  be  given  each  student.  The  course  will  require  at 
least  two  hours  a  day  of  careful  preparation.  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  As 
You  Like  It  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  will  be  studied. 

Course  6. — Dramatic  Expression.     (One  Quarter). 

A  study  of  King  Lear,  Richard  Third,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar. 

Course  7, — Novel  Reading.     (One  Quarter). 

This  study  enables  the  student  not  only  to  appreciate  the  structure 
and  literary  value  of  the  novel,  but  enables  him  to  develop  imaginative 
sympathy  with  varieties  of  characters,  thus  enlarging  his  vision  of  life. 
Cuttings  will  be  made  from  some  of  the  standard  novels  of  the  world. 
Among  these  will  be  "Ben  Hur,"  "Les  Miserables,"  "Silas  Marner,"  "The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  "Scarlet  Letter,"  and  a  few  of  the  recent  novels. 
The  student  will  be  taught  characterization,  posing,  placing,  responsive- 
ness, and  critical  appreciation. 

Conrse  8. — Short  Story  Reading.     (One  Quarter). 

A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  principal  short  stories  of  Poe, 
Stevenson,  Hawthorne,  Maupassant,  Van  Dyke,  Longfellow,  and  others. 
Intelligent  oral  expression  will  be  sought.  To  this  end,  students  will  be 
given  practice  in  the  auditorium  at  intervals.  This  course  is  a  splendid 
one  for  those  who  aspire  to  be  public  readers  or  who  wish  to  pursue 
more  advanced  work  in  expression.  It  will  also  greatly  aid  teachers  of 
literature  or  of  expression  in  any  phase  of  school  work. 

B.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 
The  purpose  of  these  courses  will  be  to  train  teachers  to  be  vig- 
orous, convincing  speakers  and  logical  thinkers.  The  work  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  those  teachers  who  for  many  reasons  have  not  the 
ability  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  forcibly.  Of  all  the  various 
training,  teachers,  leaders  of  thought  and  sentiment,  need  this  the  most. 
It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  make  things  not  only  clear  but  impressive. 
Here  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  phases  of  his  knowledge  in  a  practical  way. 
Through  these  couises  many  students  discover  latent  talent  which  if 
exercised  renders  them  more  efficient  for  service  in  the  world.  The  work 
is  productive  of  much  good.  Every  teacher  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  courses.     These  courses  are  independent  of  the  Reading  courses. 

Secondary  Courses. 
Course  9,— Debate.     (One  Quarter). 

The  art  of  debate  is  subtle  and  fascinating.  To  be  able  to  present 
in  logical  sequence  a  train  of  ideas  bearing  upon  a  given  problem,  is  a 
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power  that  every  citizen  should  possess.  The  student  will  be  gYQumii^d 
in  all  the  laws  governing  an  argument.  He  will  be  taught  that  rant  9^4 
contention  are  not  argument,  but  in  this  as  in  other  things,  ik« 
element  of  reasonableness  should  enter.  Much  oral  and  written  Trtrk 
will  be  required.. . 

Course  10. — Public  Speaking.     (One  Quarter). 

This  comprises  daily  drill  in  original  speeches  and  a  study  of  tk« 
great  public  speeches  of  the  world.  The  student  prepares  many  talks, 
longer  speeches,  and  a  term  oration  to  be  committed  and  delivered.  Tfe« 
masterpieces  are  studied  in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  different 
styles  and  moods.  The  five  ends  of  public  speech  will  be  held  up; 
namely,  clearness,  impressiveness,  belief,  action,  and  entertainment.  Tk^ 
students  must  not  only  have  something  to  say  but  must  know  kow  t« 
organize  material  and  present  it  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

College  Courses. 

Course  11.— Public  Speaking.     (One  Quarter). 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  above  course  and  presupposes 
it.  It  is  the  above  course  intensified.  In  addition,  this  course  will  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  definite  problems,  such  as  commercial,  political, 
religious,  industrial,  and  social.  Some  impromptu  speaking  is  done  and 
a  good  deal  of  extemporaneo\is  work  also.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  de- 
velop to  the  highest  capacity  teachers  for  intelligent  presentation  of 
their  own  problems.  Vigorous  original  thinking  will  be  insisted  uyea. 
A  term  speech  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  will  be  made. 

Course  12.— Oratory.     (One  Quarter). 

This  will  include  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence  of  all  ages.  Tike 
student  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  greatest  orations  of  the  »»8t 
and  present.  He  is  given  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  the  oration- 
its  forms,  content  and  style.  He  must  see  the  relation  of  each  op»tt»» 
to  the  world's  progress,  and  he  must  become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  delirery.  The  student  will  be  asked  to  prepare  several  written  oratioHs 
to  emphasize  certain  of  the  fundamentals  in  construction,  style,  and  de- 
livery. Briefs  of  orations  studied  will  be  made  and  a  careful' analysts 
of  every  masterpiece  will  be  insisted  upon.  Elective  for  those  who  kayt 
had  Course  10. 

Course  13.— Advanced  Vocal  Expression.     (One  Quarter). 

An  advanced  course  for  those  who  have  had  considerable  work  m 
Reading  and  Public  Speaking.  The  emotional,  spiritual,  and  intelleota*! 
in  literature  may  be  emphasized.  Students  will  be  required  to  commit 
many  selections  in  prose  and  verse  with  a  view  of  delivering  them. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  all  the  laws  that  underlie  effective  expressloa 
and  interpretation.  No  one  except  advanced  students  should  elect  t^is 
course. 
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LATIN. 

Latin  is  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  schools  of  the  country  are  coming  to  demand  of  their  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  a  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

It  is  highly  a  structural  language,  with  its  parts  so  interrelated  that 
a  knowledge  of  every  part  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
language  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  study  of  this  subject  trains  the  mind 
to  comprehend  not  isolated  facts,  but  organized  knowledge. 

It  requires  of  the  student  skill  in  contextual  reading,  and  thus  pre- 
pares him  for  a  better  grasp  of  his  own  language.  It  is  also,  basic  to 
the  use  of  good  English,  since  a  large  percentage  of  the  English  words 
are  derived  unchanged  in  root  meaning  from  the  Latin. 

Its  literature  contains  much  important  "source  readings"  in  Ancient 
History, 

It  comprehends  also  in  its  entirety  the  essentials  of  good  literature 
in  every  language,  since  it  is  the  medium  through  v/hich  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  past  expressed  its  nation-life  through  nearly  a  thousand 
years  in  recorded  deeds  of  valor;  in  religion;  in  oratory;  in  song;  in  way- 
side musings;  in  street  talk;  and  in  every  mood  of  the  individual  heart 
and  in  every  aspiration  of  its  community  life. 

Secondary  Courses. 
Course  1. — (Two  Quarters). 

This  is  primarily  a  grammar  course,  requiring  for  its  completion 
a  -working  knowledge  of  pronunciation,  inflection  and  syntax.  While  its 
chief  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  translation  of  the  Latin  classics,  it  also 
furnishes  the  student  of  English  grammar  just  that  foundation  work 
He«essary  for  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  own  language. 

la.     Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin  to  page  92. 

lb.     Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin  to  page  152. 

Course  2. —  (Two  Quarters). 

2a.  Ancedote,  fables,  and  stories  from  Roman  History;  selections 
fr«m  Book  II  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  composition. 

2b.     Book  I  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  composition. 

The  first  quarter  of  course  2  is  intended  to  be  a  "bridge"  between 
grammar  and  the  study  of  Caesar.  Irregular  verbs,  vocabulary,  nomi- 
natives and  genitives,  contextual  reading,  and  good  English  translation 
will  be  stressed.  The  second  quarter  will  take  up  the  ablative,  the  infin- 
itive, the  subjunctive,  and  the  indirect  discourse. 

Course  3.— (Two  Quarters). 

3a.  Books  II,  III  and  IV  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  selections  from 
li««ks  V  and  VI;  composition. 

A  further  study  of  the  ablative,  the  infinitive,  the  subjunctive,  and 
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indirect  discourse  will  be  made  during  this  quarter;  and  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  war  will  be  studied  critically. 

3b.  Selections  from  Books  V,  VI  and  VII  of  the  Gallic  War,  or 
chapters  from  Caesar's  Civil  War.  Caesar's  style  will  be  studied,  and  a 
general  review  of  his  achievements  will  be  made. 

Course  4. —  (Three  Quarters). 

4a.     Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline,  I,  II,  III;  composition. 
4b.     Cicero's  Catiline,  IV;  Manilian  Law;  composition. 
4c.     Cicero's  Archias;    Sallust's  Catiline,  or  selections  from  Ovid. 
Roman  civic  life  as  revealed  by  Cicero  and  Sallust  will  be  studied. 
Correlative  reading  will  be  required. 

College  Courses. 

Course  5. — (Three  Quarters). 

Virgil's  Aeneid;  Captives  of  Plautus;  Phormio  of  Terence.  Instead 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  Sallust  Jugurthine  War,  or  chapters  from  Livy 
may  be  read.  > 

Course  6. — (Three  Quarters).    Pre-requisite,  course  1. 

Cicero's  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute;  selections  from  Ovid,  and 
Horace. 

Other  courses  will  be  offered  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Course  7. — Mythology. 

A  one-term  course  in  Mythology  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers,  Latin  students,  and  students  of  English. 

It  will  take  up  the  fable,  pre-history  story,  and  the  leading  myths 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  and  the  Norse  nations.  It  will  deal  with 
those  myths  only  that  have  prominence  in  the  literature  of  various  coun- 
tries, and  will  include  the  half  mythical  stories  marking  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. 


GERMAN. 

Course  1. — (Three  Quarters).    Text:     Bacon's   German   Grammar. 
1st  quarter  to  Lesson  XXX.     Translation  of  selections  in  first  part 
of  text. 

2nd  quarter  to  Lesson  LX — Easy  translation. 

3rd  quarter — Complete  text.     Read  "Gluck  Auf"  and  "Immensee." 

Course   2. —  (Three   Quarters).     First   quarter.     Reading   of   minor 

classics.     "Hoher  als  die  Kirche,"  "Germelshausen,"  "Der  Lindenbaum." 

Second  quarter,  "Wilhelm  Tell." 

Third  quarter,  "Jungfrau  von  Orlenas." 

Bernhardt's  Prose  Composition  one  day  each  week  throughout  the 
year. 
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HISTORY  AND  GOYERJNMENT. 

A.     EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AND   GOVERNMENT. 

History  as  ordinarily  taught,  has  little  cultural  value  because  the 
memory  alone  is  used.  Those  having  good  memories,  although  notably 
deficient  in  reasoning  power,  become  the  most  brilliant  pupils.  Even 
though  the  facts  themselves  have  intrinsic  value  thus  stored  in  the 
memory,  because  they  can  be  occasionally  used  as  intellectual  units,  their 
higher  value  as  co-ordinating  concepts  with  the  great  body  of  truth  is 
lost  to  such  minds  as  have  not  had  their  perceptive  and  thought  faculties 
properly  disciplined.  All  aimless  teaching  is  poor  teaching.  We  have 
known  teachers  to  aim  at  "nothing"  and  hit  it  with  marvelous  accuracy. 
We  aim  to  make  the  study  of  history  follow  the  natural  development  of 
civilization,  and  lay  emphasis  on  cause  and  effect,  on  man  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  environment,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  reacted 
against  it.  We  strive  to  use  the  proven  principles  of  Sociology  as  a 
basis  for  this  philosophical  method  and  show  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  various  institutions  which  make  the  many  epochs  in  the  growth  of 
civilization  from  the  dark  days  of  barbarism.  Finally  the  student  finds 
present  day  institutions  touching  his  life  at  every  point.  We  aim  to  show 
him  how  the  institutions  came  to  be. 

Secondary   Courses. 

Course  1. — Ancient  History.     (Two  Quarters). 

la.  The  first  four  weeks  are  given  to  a  study  of  the  Ancient 
Oriental  nations — Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Medo-Persia.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  development  of  organized  governments,  customs  of  life  and 
manners,  arts  and  industries.     Stress  is  also  laid  on  the  recent  discoveries 

The  remaining  eight  weeks  are  laid  on  a  study  of  the  History  of 
Greece.  This  will  be  divided  into  five  periods.  (1) — The  beginning  of 
the  Greeks,  the  prehistoric  age,  extending  from  some  time  in  the  remote 
past,  which  has  not  been  even  approximately  determined  to  about  770 
B.  C.  (2) — The  awakening  of  the  Greek  mind  and  the  growth  of  national 
unity.  700-479  B.  C.  (3) — The  vigorous  intellectual  and  political  activity 
of  the  Greeks,  479-404  B.  C.  (4)— The  decline  of  the  city-state,  404-388 
B.  C.  (5) — Alexander's  Empire  and  the  spread  of  Hellenic  civilization 
over  the  world,  338-146  B.  C. 

lb.    Roman  History. 

Very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  as 
modern  scholarship  has  discarded  much  of  it.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
Roman  constitution  and  its  development  is  carefully  traced  step  by  step 
through  the  successive  stages  of  Roman  history.  The  student  is  then 
made  to  see  how  largely  Roman  law  has  contributed  to  the  laws  of  all 
modern  nations.  Emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  history  of  Rome  during 
the  Empire  because  it  is  imperial  Rome  that  has  had  everything  to  do  by 
precept  and   example   with   modern   life.     Text:     Wests  Ancient  World. 
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The  library  contains  the  standard  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  c«a- 
stant  reference  is  made  to  them, 

Course  2, — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.     (Two  Quarters). 

2a.     Mediaeval  History. 

A  careful  survey  is  made  of  the  Roman  Empire  before  the  Barbarlaa 
invasion.  Then  the  invasion  and  movement  of  these  German  tribes  ar« 
followed  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  gradual  civilization  are 
studied.  Two  institutions,  the  church  and  feudalism,  are  made  to  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  and  the  student  is  made  to  feel  the  worth  of  a  study 
of  them.  The  work  of  the  quarter  is  closed  by  a  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  great  geographical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentb 
centuries. 

2b.     Modern  History. 

In  studying  Modern  History  the  work  is  divided  into  five  periods. 
(I),  The  Reformation  1500-1648:  (II),  The  Absolute  Monarchy,  1648-1789; 
(III),  The  French  Revolution  1789-1815,  and  (IV)  Democracy  1815-1913. 
Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution. 
Text:  Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe,  Readings  in  European 
History  and  Trenholms'  Syllabus  for  the  History  of  Western  Europe. 
Constant  reference  is  made  to  the  Periods  of  European  History  and  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History. 

Course  3. — English  History.     (Two  Quarters). 

In  English  History  the  student  is  led  to  focus  his  thought  on  th« 
great  movements  by  which  Ancient  England  has  become  Modern  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  forces  which  have  given  rise  to  these  movements. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  (1)  the  fusing  of  the  several  races  of  the  English 
people;  (2)  the  successful  working  out  by  that  people  of  two  great  prob- 
lems of  Government — that  of  self-government  under  free  democratic 
forms,  and  that  of  the  government  of  remote  dependencies;  the  exploita- 
tion of  two  great  fields  of  industry,  manufacturing  and  commerce;  (4> 
the  effect  of  race  tendencies  in  promoting  social  intellectual  progress. 
The  first  quarter  will  carry  the  subject  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  th* 
second  quarter  will  complete  the  work. 

Text:  Cheyney's  "A  Short  History  of  England,"  Cheyney's  "Read- 
ings in  English  History,"  and  Trenholm's  "An  Outline  of  English  His- 
tory." 

College  Courses. 

Course  4. — European  History.     (Three  Quarters). 

The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  Mediaeval  History  and 
Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe  is  used  as  a  text.  Constant  reference  is 
made  to  Adams'  Civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Bryce's  Holy  Romaa 
Empire.  The  two  great  dominant  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  were  a 
World  Church  and  a  World  Empire.     This  the  student  is  led  to  understand 
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and  is  shown  how  these  moulded  literature,  art  and  society  to  their  own 
ends.     The  second  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  Modern  History. 

Schwills  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe  is  used  as  a  text. 
Much  reference  is  done  in  the  Periods  of  European  History  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History.  The  development  of  the  countries  of  Europe  is 
traced  from  their  beginning  to  the  present  time  and  a  special  study  is 
made  of  the  Reformation,  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Formation  of 
the  German  Empire.  A  special  study  of  the  Government  of  these  coun- 
tries is  also  made.     For  this,  Wilson's  "The  State,"  is  used. 

Course  5. — Phases  of  English  History.     (Three  Quarters). 

5a.     English  Colonial  History. 

Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  American  Colonies  and  the  fact  that 
•urColoniai  history  is  but  a  phase  of  English  history  is  shown.  The 
South  African  and  Australasian  Colonies  together  with  India  are  studied. 

5b.     English  Government. 

A  study  of  the  Central  Government  will  be  made  emphasizing  each 
department — The  Crown,  House  of  Lords,  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Cabinet.  The  existing  political  parties  will  be  studied.  The  text  will  be 
the  first  volume  of  Lowell's  The  Government  of  England. 

5c.     Industrial  History  of  England. 

In  this  quarter  the  growth  of  the  Nation  will  be  first  studied;  then 
Rural  life  and  organization;  Town  life  and  organization;  Mediaeval  trade 
and  commerce;  The  Black  Death  and  the  Peasants  Rebellion;  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  mediaeval  system;  the  industrial  revolution  and  other  topics. 

Cheyney's  Industrial  History  of  England  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

Course  6. — Nineteenth  Century  History.     (One  Quarter). 

A  brief  survey  of  the  French  Revolution  is  first  given.  Then  the 
settlement  by  the  Congress  of  Vienne  is  thoropghly  studied.  The  Course 
of  the  Revolution  of  1814  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  is  follow- 
ed. The  Unification  of  Germany  and  Italy  is  studied  in  detail.  Social 
and  Economic  conditions  are  studied,  and  the  history  of  each  country 
is  brought  down  to  1913.  The  text  is,  Hazen's  Europe  since  1815.  The 
principal,  reference  books  are,  Seignobos'  Political  History  of  Europe 
since  1814;  Andrews'  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe;  Fyffes'  His- 
tory of  Modern  Europe  and  Cambridge  Modern  History. 

Course  7. — Modern  European  History.     (Two  Quarters). 

First  quarter — The  first  quarter's  work  will  cover  the  period  from 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIX,  to  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  text 
is  Robinson  and  Beard's  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  1, 
and  Readings  in  Modern  European  History,  Vol.  I. 

The  second  quarter  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  History  of  Europe 
since  1815. 

The  text  is,  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  2,  by  Robin- 
son and  Beard,  and  their  Readings,  Vol.  2. 
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Course  8. — Economics,     (Three  Quarters). 

The  rapidly  growing  importance  of  Economics  and  its  vital  con- 
nection with  every  day  life  combine  to  make  it  highly  desirable  for  all 
wide  awake  people  to  understand  something  of  this  science  and  to  grasp 
clearly  its  fundamental  characteristics.  Economics  arises  from  the  study 
of  wealth  and  investigates  the  problem  of  welfare.  Of  course  welfare 
from  the  standpoint  of  material  well-being  is  not  possible  without  wealth. 
Therefore  in  order  to  understand  the  objective  basis  of  economics  we 
must  have  a  clear  conception  of  wealth. 

8a.  We  will  study  (1)  the  ideals  necessary  to  obtain  the  goal  of 
welfare;  (2)  the  menas  of  promoting  welfare  through  the  consumption, 
production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth;  (3)  the  various  effects 
of  men  individually  and  collectively,  to  realize  the  economic  ideal  and 
to  attain  the  goal  for  which  they  are  striving. 

8b.  The  Tariff  in  the  United  States.  This  will  consist  of  the  study 
of  the  principles  underlying  our  tariff  system,  and  a  brief  survey  of  our 
industrial  history.  Then  the  cotton,  woolen  and  iron  manufactures  will 
be  studied.  A  detailed  study  of  our  tariff  legislation,  from  1790  to  1909, 
will  be  made.  Taussig's,  The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
text  used. 

8c.  The  Trusts.  The  topics  here  studied  are.  (1)  Competition; 
(2) the  waste  of  competition;  (3)  favors  to  industrial  combinations;  (4) 
combination  and  monopoly;  (5)  the  basis  of  capitalization;  (6)  methods 
of  organization  and  management;  (7)  prices. 

Jenk's  The  Trust  Problem,  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

B.     AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  GOVERMENT. 

There  is  no  subject  better  suited  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  the 
youth  of  our  land  a  high  regard  for  this  great  social  fabric  of  ours  tkan 
is  the  subject  of  History.  An  appreciation  of  the  present  is  gained  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  past.  At  first  he  sees  dimly  the  march  of  ages, 
and  the  continuity  of  historic  times,  but  by  judicious  planting  of  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  patient  waiting  for  the  seeds  to  grow 
into  after  fruit,  the  pupil  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  age  is 
bound  to  age  and  thus  through  skillful  guidance  the  pupil  is  led  to  see 
more  clearly  the  great  unity  of  man's  history,  bound  together  not  oaly 
in  time  but  in  cause  and  effect. 

The  student  will  come  to  have  a  more  scientific  conception  of  His- 
tory when  he  learns  that  a  particular  fact  or  event  is  important  as  it 
bears  upon  a  more  general  movement,  and  that  such  movement  is  im- 
portant as  it  relates  to  the  general  development  of  the  national  life  and 
character.  Therefore,  the  effort  in  these  courses  will  be  to  bring  out  tke 
things  which  have  really  been  significant  and  vital  in  the  development 
of  our  people.  Personalities  and  events,  however  striking  in  themselres, 
which  have  not  had  a  clear  and  definite  effect  in  the  movement  of  eur 
country  will  be  omitted. 
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Secondary   Courses. 

Course  l.—U.  S,  History.     (Two  Quarters).     Text.     Meany. 

This  course  is  offered  for  those  entering  the  work  for  the  Common 
School  Cereificate  and  for  teachers  wishing  a  review  of  the  subject.  In 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  different  periods,  short  biographical 
sketches  from  the  lives  of  great  men  of  the  period  will  be  used.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  historical  movements  and 
to  a  study  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  Country  and  the  causes  and 
effects  involved.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  method  of  present- 
ing the  subject. 

la.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Second  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

lb.     From  Second  War  for  Independence  to  the  present  time. 

Course  2. — Civics.     (One  Quarter. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  a  departure  from  traditional  methods 
of  presenting  the  subject  of  Civics  to  young  people.  We  believe  that 
many  elementary  ideas  regarding  community  life,  the  meaning  of  citizen- 
ship, the  relation  between  the  citizen  and  the  community,  and  the  service 
performed  for  the  citizen  by  the  government  should  be  presented  to  the 
pupil  at  this  place  in  the  course. 

The  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  produce  a  good  type  of 
citizenship.  The  entire  course  of  study  and  the  whole  round  of  school 
life  should  be  directed  to  this  end,  therefore,  we  are  more  concerned 
about  the  interest  that  the  pupil  shall  develop  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  his  relation  to  that  life,  than  about  the  amuont  of  sys- 
tematic knowledge  that  he  shall  gain  regarding  the  forms  and  working 
of  government. 

In  order  that  the  above  may  be  accomplished,  we  are  offering  a 
course  of  one  quarter's  work,  using  as  a  text  The  Community  and  The 
Citizen,  by  Arthur  W.  Dunn. 

Courses. — American  History.     (Two  Quarters).     Text:     Channing's 

Student's  History  of  United  States. 

The  American  History  seeks  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  land  but  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  certain  movements  of  American  History  and  to 
develop  a  strong  sense  of  patriotism. 

This  course  is  offerd  primarily  as  an  elective  for  the  Regents 
Certificate  work.  The  work  will  be  done  by  class  discussions  of  lead- 
ing phases  of  American  History  and  by  special  reports  by  individuals  of 
the  class.  These  reports  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  and  criticized 
in  class.  The  course  will  extend  through  two  quarters,  Fall  and  Winter. 
Five  hours  per  week  will  be  given.  This  course  includes  much  library 
work. 

3a.     From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  War  of  1812. 

3b.    From  the  War  of  1812  to  the  Present  Time. 
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College  Courses. 
Course  4. — Advanced  American  History.     (Three  Quarters). 

This  course  shall  cinsist  of  three  quarters'  work  following  Hart'i 
Epochs  of  American  History  as  a  guide  together  with  much  library  and 
reference  work. 

4a.     The  Colonies — Thwaites. 

4b.     Formation  of  theUnion — Hart. 

4c.     Division  and  Reunion — Wilson. 

Course  5. — American  Constitutional  Government.     (One  Quarter). 

This  course  shall  consist  of  three  quarters'  work  following  Hart's 
government — National,  State  and  Local.  A  study  of  the  colonial  charters 
the  first  state  constitutions,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  The  Or- 
dinances of  1784  and  1787,  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  will  b© 
made,  and  those  features  of  the  Constitution  derived  from  them  will  be 
pointed  out. 

Mathematics. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Common  School  Certificate  are 
two  quarters  of  arithmetic  and  three  quarters  of  algebra. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Elementary  Certificate  are  tw« 
quarters  of  arithmetic,  four  quarters  of  algebra,  and  two  quarters  mf 
plane  geometry. 

For  the  Life  Diploma,  solid  geometry  is  required  in  addition  to  th« 
requirements  for  the  Elementary  Certificate,  but  it  does  not  count  against 
the  60  hours  of  college  work  needed  for  the  Life  Diploma. 

Secondary  Courses. 

Course  1. — Arithmetic.     (Two  Quarters).    Text:     Hamilton. 

la.  This  quarter  of  work  will  be  advanced  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  operations  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  problenig. 
Abundant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  is  given.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  measuremenlfi. 
Laboratory  work  is  given  a  place  in  this  course. 

lb.  A  careful  review  of  the  main  topics  of  the  subject  matter  with 
the  idea  of  fixing  principles,  is  the  aim.  Methods  of  solution  and  of 
presenting  the  work  receive  due  attention.  Percentage  and  its  applicatioi 
are  thoroughly  discussed. 

Course   2. — Algebra.     (Four   Quarters.)        Text:        Hawkes,   Luby. 

This  course  includes  the  work  of  two  years  of  high  school  algebra. 
Throughout  the  course  the  graph  is  used  as  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  representation  and  discussion  of  number  relations. 

2a.  The  ordinary  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  and  factoring.     Practical  problems  in  simple  equations. 
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2b.  Application  of  factoring  to  the  solution  of  equations;  frac- 
tions; fractional  equations;  elimination  with  linear  equations;  and  liter- 
al equations. 

2c.     Roots;   radicals;  fractional  exponents;   quadratics,  etc. 

2d.  A  more  extended  study  of  quadratics;  the  relations  of  roots 
of  equations;  imaginary  quantities;  proportion;  variation;  progressions; 
logarithms;  etc. 

Course  3. — Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Quarters).  Text:  Bush  and 
Clarke. 

3a.     This  work  includes  Books  I  and  II  of  Plane  Geometry. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  grouping  of  the  propositions.  The 
aim  is  to  give  the  student  the  power  to  produce  a  definite  and  conclusive 
argument.     Much  time  is  devoted  to  original  propositions  and  exercises. 

3b.  This  work  includes  Books  III,  IV  and  V  of  Plane  Geometry. 
The  work  is  a  continuation  of  that  begun  in  3a  together  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  relation  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometry  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems. 

Course  4, — Solid  Geometry.     (One  Quarter). 

The  relation  of  the  truths  of  plane  geometry  to  this  work  is  care- 
fully pointed  out.  The  fundamental  propositions  given  by  the  text  are 
studied  with  the  view  of  securing  principles  and  data  for  the  solution  of 
originals.  Models  and  laboratory  work  have  a  place  in  the  development 
of  this  work. 

College  Courses, 

Course  5. — College  Algebra.  (Two  Quarters).  Text:  Rietz  and 
Crathorne. 

5a.  This  work  includes  the  following  topics:  algebraic  reduc- 
tions; variables  and  functions;  linear  equations;  quadratic  equations; 
inequalities;  mathematical  induction;  variation;  progressions;  etc. 

Many  of  these  topics  are  review  topics,  yet  the  student  is  making  a 
distinct  advance  because  he  sees  the  subject  matter  from  new  view  points 

5b.     The  work  of  this  quarter  includes  the  following  topics: 
Theory  of  equations;  logarithms;;  infinite  series;  undertermined  co-effi- 
cients; permutations  and  combinations;  determinants;  etc. 

Course  6. — Trigonometry.     (Two  Quarters.)     Text.     Granville. 

6a.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Functions  as  ratios  of  the  parts  of  the  right  triangle.  Line  func- 
tions. Relations  of  fractions  to  each  other.  The  solution  of  trigonom- 
etric equations.  The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Prac- 
tical work  with  the  transit. 

6b.     Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Development  of  the  formulas.  The  solutions  of  right  and  of  ob- 
lique spherical  triangles.  Application  of  the  work  in  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  simpler  problems  of  astronomy.  (Given  only  when  demand  is 
sufficient). 
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Course  7. — Analytics.  (Two  Quarters).  Text:  Smith  and  Gale, 
New  Analytical  Geometry. 

7a.  Plane  Analytics.  By  means  of  this  work  the  student  learns 
the  geometric  meaning  and  interpretation  of  algebraic  equations.  Locius 
of  an  equation.  The  discussions  of  standard  forms  of  equations  of  the 
second  degree.  Polar  co-ordinates,  etc.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the 
curves  known  as  conic  sections,  circle,   ellipse,   parabola,  and  hyperbola* 

7b.  Parametric  equations;  co-ordinates  in  space;  loci  and  their 
equations;  the  plane;  the  straight  line  in  space;  special  surfaces;  etc. 

Courses. — Calculus.     (One  Quarter).    Text.     Granville. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  (Given  when  the 
demand  is  sufficient). 

Course  9. — Teachers'  High  School  Mathematics.  (Given  during  the 
summer  quarter). 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  center  the  attention  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  teaching  of  the  secondary  mathematics — algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  arithmetic.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed: The  purpose  of  these  subjects  in  the  modern  high  school.  The 
relation  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  order  of  topics.  The  text  book  and  the  teacher.  Equa- 
tions and  their  uses.  The  graphical  method.  The  use  of  original  exer- 
cises in  geometry  and  how  to  attack  the  solution  of  the  same.  The 
method  of  limits  and  incommensurables.  The  forms  of  written  work. 
Interesting  points  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  subjects.  Ma- 
terial and  equipment. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


The  object  of  the  course  in  Home  Economics  is  to  fit  young  women 
as  home  makers  and  as  capable  women  in  whatever  sphere  their  life- 
work  may  be.  Such,  then,  as  tends  to  cultivate  correct  observation,  ac- 
curate reasoning,  generous  judgment  and  an  appreciation  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  art  may  rightly  find  a  place  in  such  a  course. 

That  which  most  especially  pertains  to  women's  province,  the  home 
is  dependent  upon  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physiology,  bacteriology, 
and  hygiene,  and  direct  application  of  the  principles  of  these  sciences  is 
made  in  the  lessons  in  foods,  dietetics,  home-nursing  and  household 
management. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  are  de- 
signed for  women  who  intend  to  teach  in  public  or  private  schools,  t« 
administer  an  institution  or  a  home  on  the  best  economic  and  hygenic 
basis. 
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College  Courses. 
Conrse  1. — Foods.     (Three  Quarters). 

Practical  preparation,  composition  of  nutritive  value.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  place  food  preparation  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to 
systematize  methods  of  work.  It  is  intended  for  those  students  who  will 
teach  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  schools  and  also  to  serve 
as  a  preparation  for  higher  work. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation  of  food  materials  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  their  composition  and  the  chemical  changes  effected  by 
heat  and  moisture,  and  indicates  what  cooking  processes  gives  best  re- 
sults in  retaining  nutritive  principles  in  most  digestible  forms.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  (a) a  study  of  methods  of  preparation  best  suited  to  avail- 
able forms  of  a  given  food  material;  (b)  study  of  recipes  to  determine 
how  they  carry  out  these  principles  and  economize  material,  fuel  and 
labor;  the  adaptation  of  recipes  and  grouping  according  to  their  type 
form;  (c)  cost  of  food  and  marketing;  (d)  study  of  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  pleasing  flavors;  attractiveness  and  variety  in 
serving;  methods  of  accomplishing  these  results  with  a  minimum  labor 
and  expense. 

la.  Economic  use  of  fuels;  the  proper  management  of  stoves  and 
range;  care  of  utensils;  the  cookery  of  vegetables,  cereals,  fruits,  and 
candy  or  study  of  cellulose,  starch  and  sugar. 

lb.  Study  of  the  proteids  such  as  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  fish,  poultry, 
meats — study  of  fats  and  oils. 

Ic.  Flour  mixtures,  beverages,  salads  and  ices.  For  regular  stu- 
dents this  course  must  be  accompanied  by  chemistry,  physiology  and 
bacteriology. 

Course  2. — Foods.     (Three  Quarters). 

Lecture  and  labortaory  work.  This  course  elaborates  and  applies 
principles  established  in  Course  1. 

2a.  Preservation  of  fruits  as  preserving,  canning,  jelly-making, 
pickling,  study  of  pastry  and  fancy  breads. 

2b.  Sugar  work,  fancy  desserts,  cheap  cookery,  menus,  prepara- 
tion of  meals. 

2c.  Invalid  cookery,  chafing  dish  luncheon,  waitress  course  and 
demonstrations.  Food  manufacture  and  production.  Lectures,  reading 
and  excursions. 

Course  3.— Foods.     (Three  Quarters). 

3a.  Production  and  composition  of  raw-food  materials  including 
meats,  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  edible  oils,  dairy  products. 

3b.  Methods  of  preservation,  such  as  smoking,  salting,  preserva- 
tion and  canning  and  adulterations  most  used. 

3c.     Discussion  of  the  question  of  food  adulteration  and  substitution. 
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Course  4. — Home  Nursing.     (Two  Quarters). 

Lecture  and  practical  work. 

5a.     This  course  covers  the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  sick  roQH 
administration  of  medicines,  record  of  symptoms. 

5b.     Children's  diseases  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  j 

Course  5» — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Home  Economies. 
(One  Quarter). 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  methods  of  teaching  Homt 
Economics.  It  includes  the  consideration  of  courses  of  study,  their  re- 
lation to  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  planning  and  presentation  of 
lessons.  The  practical  work  consists  of  observation,  assistance  and  teach- 
ing; the  planning  of  laboratory  equipment;  the  assistance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  departmental  house-keeping. 

Course  6» — Home  Econom.y.  and  Sanitation.     (One  Quarter). 

A  required  course  for  all  applicants  for  Normal  Diplom.as  or  Cer- 
tificates, dealing  with  the  efficiency  of  the  home  and  its  occupants  in 
their  various  relationships.  The  dominant  point  of  view  is  therefore 
personal  efficiency.     It  will  be  organized  around. 

1.  Economy  of  the  home — economic  changes,  division  of  labor, 
labor  saving  devices,  division  of  income,  household  management,and 
sanitation,  ethics  of  shopping,  social  efficiency  of  parent,  and  social 
customs. 

2.  Foods — function,  food  principles  and  physiology,  effects  of  h©at 
on  food  principles,  regulation  of  diet,  pure  and  impure  foods. 

3.  Personal  Hygiene — regard  for  others  in  public  health,  prevea- 
tative  medicine,  clothing,  sleep,  individual  clealiness. 

Course  7o — Sewing  I.     (Three  Quarters). 

The  study  of  textiles  and  their  adulteration,  methods  of  placinj 
textiles  on  the  market,  consumers  league  and  similar  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. Hand  and  machine  sewing  with  the  selection,  cutting  and  fitting 
of  garments  is  presented.  How  to  place  and  present  sewing  in  the  rural 
and  graded  schools. 

8a.  Study  of  hand  stitches.  How  and  in  what  grades  they  should 
be  presented. 

8b.  Selection,  drafting,  cutting  and  making  of  undergarments  with 
study  of  machine  sewing. 

8c.     Selection,  drafting,  cutting  and  making  of  simple  tub-dresses. 

Course  9, — Sewing  II.     (Three  Quarters). 

9a.  Study  of  wool  and  silk.  Selection,  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting 
a  wool  suit. 

9b.     Study  of  textile  problems.     Pine  hand  sewing. 

9c.  Comparison  of  textiles  and  their  adulteration.  Embroidery  and 
fine  hand  work. 
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Course  10.— Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Sewing.  (One  Quarter) 
Courses  of  study-  -lesson  plans — observations,  assistance  and  teach- 
iig  ©f  sewing  as  placed  in  the  public  schools. 


PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Secondary  Courses. 
Course  1. — Physics.     (Two  Quarters). 

In  as  much  as  Physics  deals  with  so  many  of  the  problems  arising 
in  e very-day  life,  it  has  very  properly  become  one  of  the  most  popular, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  widely  taught  of  all  the  sciences.  For  this 
reason  everyone  who  aspires  to  become  a  successful  teacher  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  at  least  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  The  teacher  who  can  explain  the  principles  underlying  the 
working  of  the  telephone,  gasoline  engine,  electric  door  bell,  dynamo^ 
etc.,  will  be  able  to  win  the  lasting  respect  of  the  universally  inquisitive 
boy.  Those  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject  in  a  high  school  will  of 
course,  need  to  take  Course  2. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  very  similar  in  scope  to  the  course 
given  in  a  first  class  high  school  fully  equipped  with  apparatus.  Five 
double  periods  per  week,  for  a  period  of  two  quarters  are  required,  foi 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  this  course.  At  least  two  double  periods 
per  week  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  laboratory  phase  of  the  work. 
Credit  for  this  course  is  given  on  the  Regents  Certificate,  and  those  tak- 
ing and  completing  the  work  in  the  summer  quarter  are  allowed  ap- 
proved grades  in  the  subject  by  the  State  Department.  As  a  preparation 
for  this  course  the  student  should  possess  a  thorough  understanding  o£ 
algebra,  and  should  have  had,  or  be  taking,  a  course  in  plane  geometry. 

As  a  text  the  class  will  use  "A  First  Course  in  Physics,"  revised  by 
Millikan  and  Gale,  and  a  manual  by  the  same  authors,  supplemented  by 
typewritten  instructions,  will  be  used  in  the  laboratory  work.  The  course 
will  be  enriched  by  frequent  use  of  the  projection  lantern  with  suitable 
slides.  Considerable  library  work  will  supplement  the  regular  class 
work. 

la.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  (One  Quarter).  The  first  206  pages  of 
the  text  will  be  covered,  and  an  extended  study  of  the  practical  applica-^ 
tions  of  the  principles  learned  will  make  this  part  of  the  course  unusually 
interesting. 

lb.  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light,  (One  Quarter).  The  remaining 
part  of  the  text  will  be  covered  and  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
many  uses  of  the  electro-magnet,  and  to  the  dynamo.  Although  not  ad- 
visable, in  exceptional  cases  a  student  may  be  allowed  to  take  this  part 
of  the  course  before  having  taken  part  la. 

Part  a  of  this  course  will  be  offered  in  the  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
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rrier  quarters,  while  part  b  will  be  offered  in  the  Winter  and  Summer 
quarters. 

College  Courses. 

Course  2 — Physics.     (Three  Quarters), 

This  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  want  a  college  grade  of 
work  m  the  subject  and  as  a  rule  should  be  elected  by  only  those  who 
rank  as  juniors,  seniors,  or  post  graduates  in  this  institution.  Such 
students  may  take  this  course  regardless  of  whether  they  have  previously 
taken  Course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Those  who  undertake  this  course 
should  have  had,  or  be  taking,  a  course  in  trigonometry.  However.in 
cases  of  special  nature  sufficient  outside  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
vimdamental  principles  of  trigonometry  to  enable  the  student  to  gain  a 
wo-rking  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  work  will  consist  of  recitation,  lecture,  demonstration,  labora- 
tory and  library  work.  As  a  text  the  class  will  follow  "College  Physics," 
by  Kimball,  and  in  the  laboratory  work  various  manuals,  furnished  by 
Uie  school,  will  be  used,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  will  be  out- 
lined by  typewritten  laboratory  instructions.  The  course  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  the  projection  lantern,  and  considerable  library  and 
ttieme  work  will  be  required.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  subject,  and  some  instruction  as  to  the  equipment  and 
care  of  the  laboratory  will  be  included.  This  should  make  the  course  of 
considerable  value  to  prospective  high  school  teachers;  and  it  should  be 
■«:emarked  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  fill  all  the  calls  made  upon 
ws  for  teachers  of  Physics. 

While  the  three  parts  should  be  taken  in  the  order  given,  they  may 
be  taken  in  any  order.  One  part  of  the  course  will  be  given  each  sum- 
mer.   Next  summer  (1915)  2c  will  be  offered. 

3a.  (One  Quarter).  Introduction,  Mechanics,  Liquids,  and  Solids, 
Properties  of  Matter  and  Its  Internal  Forces,  and  Wave  Motion  and 
SO'und. 

Sb.  (One  Quarter).  Magnetism,  Electrostatics,  Electric  Currents 
aLid  Radioactivity. 

3c.     (One  Quarter).     Heat  and  Light. 

Course  Se,    Chemistry.     (Three  Quarters). 

Is  of  college  rank,  and  may  be  taken  by  advanced  students  regard- 
less of  whether  they  have,  or  have  not  had  Course  2,  or  its  equivalent. 
Tills  course  will  put  the  main  stress  upon  the  practical  rather  than  the 
ttieoretical  phases  of  chemistry.  In  each  quarter's  work  experiments  in 
applied  chemistry  will  be  substituted  for  those  usually  given  whenever 
they  can  be  made  to  illustrate  the  same  principle.  Likewise  the  text  will 
be  supplemented  by  such  reference  work  as  will  bring  the  pupil  to  realiee 
the  importance  of  Chemistry  not  only  in  the  modern  manufacturing 
processes,  but  in  the  activities  of  the  home  as  well,  and  that  Chemistry 
is   really   indespensible   in   the   solution   of   the   problems   of   sanitatioa 
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and  pure  foods.  This  course  should  be  elected  especially  by  tIio>e 
who  expect  to  teach  any  of  the  sciences,  or  who  are  doing  work  in  Home 
Economics.  Secondary  rank  students,  expecting  to  take  this  course  later, 
should  elect  Physics  1,  as  a  preparatory  subject.  As  a  guide  the  class 
will  use  the  new  (1913)  college  text:  "A  Course  in  General  Chemistry," 
by  McPherson  and  Henderson,  This  will  be  supplemented  by  library 
work.  Lantern  slides  illustrating  modern  process  will  be  freely  used 
About  half  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  which,  of 
course,  requires  double  periods. 

4a.  This  quarter's  work  will  include  the  first  202  pages  of  the 
text,  and  will  include  a  study  of  the  more  important  of  the  gases,  and 
a  careful  treatment  of  the  various  chemical  laws  and  processes  wbich 
form  a  basis  of  the  science. 

4b.  Consideration  will  be  given  such  subjects  as  sulphur,  the 
various  halogens  and  their  compounds,  periodic  system,  flames,  therijoo- 
chemistry,  silicon,  phosphorous,  etc. 

4c.  Besides  treating  of  the  various  metals  and  their  compounds, 
this  course  will  include  some  of  the  principles  of  qualitative  analysis; 
and  in  addition  much  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  testing  of  foods,  water 
analysis,  etc. 

Course  4. — Applied  Chemistry.     (One  Quarter). 

Is  intended  for  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  Chemistr)', 
and  who  wish  to  make  extended  study  of  the  practical  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject It  is  especially  adapted  to  Chemistry  and  Home  Economic  teachers. 
It  is  planned  to  offer  it  each  summer,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
demand  seems  to  justify.  The  work  will  be  mainly  laboratory,and  will 
be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  so  that  all  pupils  will  not  he 
required  to  perform  the  same  list  of  experiments.  Allyn's  Applied  Chem- 
istry will  be  used  in  most  of  the  work  as  a  manual. 

The  class  will  consider  such  subjects  as  textile  analysis,  soil  and 
plant  analysis,  sanitary  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  ice-cream  analysifi, 
detection  of  coal  tar  dyes,  and  various  food  adulterations  and  preserva- 
tions, baking  powder,  stains  and  their  removal,  examination  of  paints, 
oils,  etc.,  and  the  determination  of  food  values. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Secondary  Courses. 


Course  1. — Descriptive  Geography.     (Two  Quarters). 

Two  quarters  will  be  devoted  to  Geography  and  in  the  second 
quarter  special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. The  aim  will  be  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of  all  helps,  such 
as  modeling,  map-drawing,  pictures,  etc.,  to  vitalize  the  subject  and  bring 
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the  pupil  into  vivid  contact  with  the  earth  as  the  theater  of  maa's  ac- 
tivities. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  will  receive  liberal  attea- 
tion.  The  relation  of  nations  and  their  interdependence  industrially  and 
commercially  will  be  made  prominent  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Tarr  and  McMurray  will  be  used  as  a  text,  supplemented  by  staad- 
ard  authors  and  library  reference  work. 

Course  2. — Physical  Geography.     (Two  Quarters). 

The  last  decade  has  brought  about  a  wonderful  change  ia  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography.  It  is  no  longer 
considered  sufficient  to  teach  merely  the  text,  nor  is  it  considered 
advissble  to  emphasize  the  astronomical  phase  of  the  subject  in  presenting 
it  to  the  average  class.  The  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the  relation 
existing  between  the  various  phenomena  and  our  modern  civilization, 
and  the  laboratory  work  should  be  adapted  to  make  this  relation  real 
to  the  pupil.  In  fact  no  teacher  should  expect  to  have  his  course  in 
Physical  Geography  approved  unless  he  includes  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  laboratory  work. 

Five  double  periods  per  week  for  a  period  of  two  quarters  are  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  this  subject.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lecture  and  demonstration,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work, 
and  in  addition  field  trips  will  be  arranged  at  convenient  times.  The 
course  will  be  enriched  by  lantern  slides,  globes,  maps,  topographical 
sheets,  geological  folios,  m.eteorological,  chemical,  and  physical  appar- 
atus, as  well  as  by  a  good  reference  library.  The  course  will  be  suffi- 
ciently thorough  to  enable  those  who  successfully  complete  the  subject 
to  become  teachers  of  it. 

Various  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  will  supplement  the  text  and  manual.  Aside  front  this 
numerous  references  will  be  made  to  such  authors  as  Gilbert  and  Brigham, 
fi'airbanks,  Dryer,  Davis,  Chamberlain,  Waldo,  etc. 

2a.  Aside  from  completing  the  first  half  of  the  text,  the  class  will 
take  up  a  special  course  in  the  study  and  the  identification  of  various 
Mnds  of  rocks  and  materials.  The  students  will  individually  be  reauired 
to  write  one  or  more  papers  on  topics  germane. 

2b.  (One  Quarter).  The  last  half  of  the  text  will  be  completed, 
and  in  addition  the  class  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  methods  and  results.  During  this  part  of  the  work  each  pupil 
will  keep,  by  means  of  suitable  instruments,  a  record  of  the  weather, 
and  systematically  forecast  weather. 


AGRICULTURE    AND    BIOLOGY. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  effective  teaching  of  Agriculture  tbi» 
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department  offers  unusual  opportunities.  A  farm  equipped  with  modern 
farm  machinery  and  spacious  laboratories,  equipped  with  projecting 
lantern,  compound  microscopes,  milk  testers,  cream  separator,  incu- 
bators,, and  farm  machinery  for  use  in  demonstration,  furnish  ample 
room  for  laboratory  and  field  work. 

The  soil  experiment  field  of  the  State  University  is  a  unique  fea- 
ture in  Normal  School  work  combining  the  state  experiment  work  with 
the  usual  Agriculture  Course  for  rural  teachers.  Five  minutes'  walk 
brings  the  students  to  any  part  of  the  experimental  grounds,  where  they 
are  able  to  see  and  compare:  corn  that  is  grown  on  twenty  acres  of 
ground  divided  into  136  fields  or  plots  illustrating  methods  of  preparing 
the  seed  bed,  soil  treatments,  variety  tests,  and  corn  breeding  by  the 
ear  to  row  methods;  eleven  acres  of  wheat  divided  into  fourteen  different 
fileds  showing  soil  treatments,  wheat  breeding  and  testing  out  productive 
varieties  for  this  locality;  eleven  quarter-acre  plots  showing  the  effects 
of  the  different  commercial  fertilizers  on  oats;  methods  of  planting  cow 
peas,  soy  beans,  alfalfa  and  other  farm  crops. 

There  are  a  number  of  pure  bred  stock  farms  in  the  near  vicinity, 
furnishing  unequalled  advantages  in  stock  judging  and  live  stock  breed- 
ing, easily  accessible  to  the  students.  The  animals  on  these  farms  are 
of  such  high  class  that  stock  judging  teams  of  the  leading  agricultural 
colleges  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  scoring  the  stock  before  entering 
the  International  Contest  of  the  Stock  Show  at  Chicago. 

Science  of  Biology,  dealing  with  all  animals  and  plants,  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  agriculture  is  built  and  is  the  basis  of  every  sub- 
ject pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  child's  life.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  biology  is  essential  to  the  best  work  in  the  Educational 
courses.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  the  public  schools 
seem  to  be  neglecting  this  fundamental  subject  Every  student  who  ex- 
pects to  teach  Agriculture  or  Nature  Study  in  the  grades  or  rural  schools 
must  have  a  working  knwledge  of  this  science. 

The  laboratories  are  fitted  up  with  compound  microscopes,  a  pro- 
jecting lantern,  miscroscopic  slides  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for 
•ffective  work. 

Secondary  Cournees. 

Course  1. — General  Agriculture.     (Two  Quarters). 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  demands  for  Agriculture  in  the 
grades.  Aside  from  the  usual  text  work  and  laboratory  exercises  con- 
siderable stress  will  be  placed  on  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the 
grade  school  where  the  teacher  has  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  meager 
laboratory  equipment. 

la.  This  quarter  embraces  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity, 
plant  propagation  by  spores,  root-stocks,  seeds,  grafting,  budding,  etc.; 
also  a  study  of  plant  food,  of  timber  and  types  of  important  farm  crops, 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  grasses,  and  a  study  of  weeds  and 
Insects. 
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lb.  In  this  quarter,  are  studied,  soils,  soil  water,  soil  air,  soil 
fertility  by  crop  rotation,  manure,  and  fertilizers.  A  limited  amount  of 
time  will  be  given  to  the  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  and  poul- 
try; systems  of  cropping,  balanced  rations  and  farm  management. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  laboratory  experiments,  field  work, 
stock  judging,  grain  scoring,  soil  work,  milk  testing  and  many  others 
of  interest  to  the  teacher  and  farmer.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
simpler  experiments  for  graded  school  work.  The  course  is  based  upon 
"Elements  of  Agriculture"  byWarren  and  supplemented  with  library  work. 

Coarse  2. — General  Botany.     (One  Quarter). 

A  course  dealing  with  the  chief  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom 
through  a  study  of  typical  plants,  plant  structure,  physiology  and  ecology. 

Course  S. — General  Zology.     (One  Quarter). 

The  work  of  this  term  takes  up  the  study  of  typical  animals,  their 
life  histories  and  habits.  Special  stress  is  placed  upon  the  injurious 
insects  of  this  locality. 

Course  4. — Physiology  and  Hygiene.     (One  Quarter). 

This  work  covers  one  quarter's  work  and  should  be  preceded  by  the 
work  in  Zology.  Hygiene  and  Physiology  of  the  body,  its  systems  and 
organs  are  studied.  Effect  of  sleep,  body  posture,  eye  and  ear-strain  are 
considered.  Diseases  of  school  children  due  to  imperfect  ventilation  and 
sanitation  are  special  features  of  the  work.  Laboratory  work  and  ex- 
periments accompany  the  work  of  the  text. 

College  Courses. 

Course  5. — General  Biology.     (One  Quarter.) 

A  fundamental  foundaitonal  course  dealing  with  the  series  of  laws 
and  principles  which  relate  both  to  animal  and  plant  life  and  with  the 
important  series  of  facts  which  refer  to  the  relations  of  animals  and 
plants  to  each  other,  not  a  mere  classification  but  an  explanation  of  the 
phenonmena  of  life,  and  its  governing  principles.    A  required  course. 

Course  6. — Economic  Entomology.     (One  Quarter). 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  insect  life — injurious  and  helpful 
to  human  life. 

Course  7. — Animal  Husbandry.     (One  Quarter). 

History  and  development  of  types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals; 
breeding  and  improvement;  heredity  and  related  topics.  Use  is  made  of 
the  many  herds  of  fine  stock  and  of  the  splendid  farms  in  this  vicinity 
for  laboratory  work. 

Course  8. — Soils  and  Crops.     (One  Quarter). 

A  course   designed  to  use  the  experiment  field  as  a  laboratory, 
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illustrating  influence  of  fertilizers  and  modes  of  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion on  the  various  crops;  nature  of  soils;  conservation  of  moisture; 
systems  of  cropping  and  crop  rotations;  methods  of  cultivation;  har- 
vesting and  keeping.  The  course  will  later  be  divided.  It  will  include 
much  laboratory  work. 

Course  9. — Farm  Management.     (One  Quarter). 

Organization  of  the  farm,  its  stock  and  machinery.  Labor,  capital 
and  equipment;  marketing;  accounts  and  bookkeeping;  social  relation- 
ships and  means  of  transportation. 

Additional  Courses.  The  work  of  this  department  will  be  en- 
larged as  rapidly  as  possible  and  as  called  for  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students. 


MANUAL   ARTS. 


This  department  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  Manual 
Training  in  rural,  elementary,  grammar  and  high  schools,  to  make  young 
men  and  women  more  resourceful  in  meeting  certain  emergencies  that  are 
constantly  arising  in  the  home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  school  room,  to 
foster  art  appreciation  and  expression  as  a  means  of  general  culture 
and  to  furnish  the  most  technical  and  professional  skill  possible  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Manual  Training.  It 
includes  the  development  of  Manual  Arts;  the  organization  of  the  work  in 
the  different  grades;  courses  of  study;  plans  and  cost  of  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  manual  training  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  con- 
sidering kinds,  quantity,  cost  of  tools,  benches  and  supplies.  It  aims  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  ordinary  wood  working  tools, 
as  applied  to  the  construction  of  useful  articles  for  the  home,  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  school. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  talks  and  lectures  on  various 
phases  of  the  work. 

Outline  of  Courses. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Woodwork. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  woodwork  planned  for  teachers 
and  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  Demonstrations  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  period  but  most  of  the  time  is  given  to  actual  work 
at  the  bench.  Each  student  learns  how  to  use  and  care  for  his  tools, 
how  to  properly  prepare,  construct  and  join  in  different  woods  and  how 
to  decorate,  finish  and  apportionately  use  them. 

Principals  taught:     Care,  order  and  use  of  tools  and  equipment. 

"Truing  up"  material  use  of  plane,  try  square  and  guage. 

Marking,  sawing  with  different  kinds  of  saws,  use  and  care. 

Chiseling,  fitting,  gluing,  boring. 

Talks  on  tools,  construction,  woods,  furniture,  home  decorations, 
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what  students  may  do  for  the  home  with  few  tools.. 

Making  articles  of  furniture  for  home  and  school. 

Course  2. — Metal  Work.     Copper  and  Brass. 

A  course  in  hammered  and  beaten  work  in  sheet  metal  dealing 
with  the  forming  of  bowls,  lamp  shades,  picture  frames,  candle  sticks, 
trays,  paper  cutters,  blotter  corners  and  other  shapes  in  copper  and 
brass.    Also  furniture  fittings  as  hinges,  lock  plates,  handles,  etc. 

Problems:  Cutting,  punching,  etching,  stamping,  riveting,  soldering 
and  coloring. 

Course  3. — Mechanical  Drawing. 

Aim  1.  To  teach  technique  in  the  use  of  drawing  tools  and  in- 
struments. 

2.  To  teach  the  principles  of  projection  and  development  underly- 
ing all  forms  of  constructive  drawing. 

3.  To  teach  the  application  of  these  principles  in  making  drawings 
of  articles  of  furniture,  patterns,  machine  parts  and  objects  of  structural 
importance. 

Course  4. — Advanced  Woodwork. 

Development  in  skill  in  handling  tools  and  materials  combined 
with  a  thorough  study  of  grain,  quality  and  texture  of  the  materials 
used  in  construction  constitutes  the  general  aim  of  the  course.  The  care 
and  use  of  woodworking  machinery  in  getting  out  stock  is  also  taken 
up.     Originality  in  construction  and  design  is  encouraged. 

Course  5. — Wood  Turning. 

This  course  is  designated  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  wood-turning  lathe  and  wood-turner's  tools.  The  value  of  the 
machine  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  precise  and  accurate  work  may  be  done 
by  the  aid  of  machines;  that  it  proves  an  incentive  to  better,  pure 
hand  work;  that  it  teaches  caution  and  care  with  tools,  neatness,  self- 
reliance  and  that  it  is  attractive  and  fascinating  and  readily  utilized 
with  other  woodwork. 

The  following  projects  are  made  during  the  course:  Chisel  ex- 
ercises, gouge  exercises,  tool  handles,  m.allet,  potato  masher,  roiling  pin, 
dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  pedestals,  napkin  rings,  trays,  powder  and  jewel 
boxes,  mirror  framies,  stands  and  table  legs. 

Course  6. — Teaching  of  Manual  Training. 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  teaching  are  presented  with  special 
reference  to  the  Manual  Arts.  Methods  of  teaching  are  considered,  dis- 
cussions, reading,  written  work,  and  practice  teaching.  Historical  de- 
velopment of  manual  training  is  sketched  and  changes  in  character  of 
work  noted.  Industrial  education  as  a  part  of  regular  school  work  is 
examined  and  its  development  traced.     Study  is  made  of  school  systems 
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ani  the  place  of  manual  training  in  such  systems.  Special  atttntion 
ia  given  to  matters  of  arrangement  of  shops,  the  planning  of  an  equip- 
ment for  various  lines  of  school  work  and  consideration  of  economy 
im  the  purchase  of  a  school  outfit. 

Other  courses  will  be  given  to  tho3e  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
f«r  the  position  of  director  of  manual  arts  in  a  city  school  system. 


ART  DECORATION. 


The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  appreciation  of  harmony  in  color 
and  line.  To  cultivate  a  knov/ledge  and  appreciation  of  those  principles 
which  should  be  considered  in  connection  Vvith  the  home,  public  utilities, 
manufactured  articles  and  personal  adornment. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  especially  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
public  school  teacher,  giving  methods  of  teaching,  organizing,  system- 
atizing and  presenting  work  that  is  correlated  for  practical  use  in  other 
departments.  All  kinds  of  art  work  usually  taught  in  public  schools 
under  this  head  are  considered  and  presented  for  discussion. 

Secondary  Courses. 

Course  - — Drawing  and  Construction.     (Two  quarters.) 

1  a — A  teachers'  course  giving  methods  in  teaching  drawing  from 
grade  one  to  grade  seven.  It  deals  with  work  taught  in  the  six  grades  in 
technique,  presentation,  purpose  and  a  pedagogical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  object  throughout  the  course  will  be  to  make  the  work  practical 
and  adaptable  to  any  school  in  which  the  student  may  teach.  Correla- 
tion with  other  subjects.  Both  practical  and  educational  value  are  em- 
phasized. Practice  in  pencil,  charcoal,  water  color,  blackboard  work, 
colored  crayons,  paper  and  clay.  Required  for  all  certificates  and 
diplomas. 

1  b — A  course  to  correlate  with  other  subjects  given  ia  the 
grades  including  the  following  materials:  Clay,  paper,  cardboard,  yarn, 
cord,  wood  and  the  use  of  the  sand  table.  History  of  some  of  the 
typical  industries;  of  primitive  and  colonial  industries;  elementary 
bookbinding.     Required  for  all  certificates  and  diplomas. 

College  Courses. 

*  Course  2.— Blackboard   Sketching,   Lettering,   Etc.      (One   quarter) 

IVi  hours  credit. 

Course  3. — Object  Drawing  and  Sketching.     (One  quarter.) 

Drawing  from  still-life  objects,  casts,  antique  and  landscape,, princi- 
plee  of  perspective  and  the  study  of  dark  and  light  composition.  The 
mediums  are  pencil,  charcoal  and  water  color.  Tvv^o  hours  laboratory 
•r  two  quarters. 
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Course  4.^ — Applied  Design.     (One  Quarter.) 

Lectures  and  studio  work.  This  course  begins  with  the  simple 
principles  of  constructive  and  decorative  design.  Applications  of  these 
principles  of  Art  as  to  leather,  metal  and  fabrics  are  studied.  Pre-re- 
quisite:     Course  1  or  3. 

Course  5. — Painting  and  Illustrating.     (One  quarter.) 

Advanced  course  in  painting  from  flowers,  still  life  and  landscape. 
Mediums,  water  colors,  oil  and  pastelle.    Pre-requisite :     Course  1. 

Course  6. — Household  Decoration.    Lectures.    (One  quarter.) 

A  brief  review  of  historic  decoration  and  early  periods  of  furnish- 
ings. The  basic  principles  of  decorating  a  home  are  presented  by  means 
of  lectures,  illustrative  matter  and  is  followed  by  working  problems 
along  the  lines  under  consideration,  which  involve  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  given.  The  problems  will  be  in  the  nature  of  con- 
sidering the  size  and  form  of  a  building  lot,  placing  of  house,  trees,  walks, 
drives  and  gardens.  Dimensions  of  house,  rooms,  openings,  porches, 
rooms  and  conveniences.  The  study  of  the  interiors  of  a  home  will  pre- 
sent the  subject  of  woods,  floors,  paint,  varnishes,  enamels,  wall  space 
divisions,  color  schemes  for  rooms,  furniture,  draperies  and  interior  fit- 
tings.    Some  principles  of  costume  design  will  be  given  if  time  permits. 

Course  7. — History  of  Ornament  and  Art.     (One  quarter.) 

Lectures  with  illustrations.  An  appreciative  study  of  ornament, 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.    Library  reference  assigned. 

This  department  occupies  the  fourth  floor  and  is  well  equipped 
with  lockers  for  use  of  students,  also  drawing  tables,  easels,  casts,  and 
models. 

Excellent  reference  books  and  magazines  on  Art  are  to  be  found  in 
the  library. 


COMMERCIAL    STUDIES. 

Course  1. — Bookkepping.     (Three  Quarters.) 

Since  bookkeeping  is  the  science  of  debiting  and  crediting  accounts 
the  subject  is  best  taught  by  the  laboratory  method — learn  to  do  by  ac- 
tually doing.  Throughout  the  entire  course  the  student  is  taught  the- 
oretical and  practical  bookkeeping  by  recording  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex  transactions  from  business  papers  similar  to  those  used  in  ac- 
tual business.  By  this  method  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with 
every  detail  of  the  work  and  learns  why  certain  records  of  a  transaction 
are  necessary. 

First  Quarter. — The  student  is  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  journal  and 
cash  books,  posting  from  these  to  the  ledger,  taking  trial  balances,  bal- 
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ance  sheets,  closing  the  ledger  and  proving  cash  account  when  a  part  or 
all  of  the  money  is  on  deposit  in  the  bank. 

Second  Quarter. — Such  books  as  sales  books,  invoice  book,  special 
column  journal,  special  column  cash  book  are  used  as  books  of  original 
entry  from  which  posting  is  done  to  the  double  entry  ledger. 

Third  Quarter. — Wholesale,  corporation  and  manufacturing  account- 
ing, banking,  commission,  partnership,  retailing  and  single  entry  book- 
keeping. Pracitce  teaching  in  the  Business  Department  is  done  only 
with  the  last  quarter  of  the  work. 

Course  2, — Penmenship. 

Regular  class  work  is  offered  every  term  in  practical  business 
handwriting. 

Course  3. — Typewriting. 

Opportunity  for  learning  typewriting  will  be  offered  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  machine  rental.     Touch  typewriting  is  taught. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

This  department  seeks  to  develop  robust  physical  manhood  and 
womanhood  along  with  that  self  control  and  spirit  of  leadership  which 
are  essential  factors  in  a  successful  life.  It  also  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operative  work  and  thus  teaches  the  valuable  lessons  of 
inter-dependence  and  mutual  helpfulness. 


Gymnasium  Practice. 

Two  large  gymnasiums  are  equipped  with  the  latest  apparatus 
and  provide  an  excellent  place  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Separate 
floors  are  provided  for  men  and  women,  each  with  its  own  dressing 
rooms,  bath,  etc.  Regular  class  work  in  Gymnasium  tactics,  light  and 
heavy  apparatus  work,  playground  supervision  and  the  indoor  and  out- 
door sports  of  the  season  will  be  offered  during  each  of  the  regular 
quarters. 

Course  1. — For  men.  Light  gymnastics,  apparatus  work,  drills  and 
tactics. 

Course  2. — For  men.     Heavy  gymnastics  and  apparatus  work. 

Course  3. — Playground  supervision  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
rural  teacher.     Games  and  plays  for  school  use.     In  this  course  emphasis 
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is  placed  upon  the  simpler  forms  of  play  which  require  little  or  no  ap- 
paratus that  is  not  readily  available  around  the  ordinary  country  school. 
Open  to  men  and  women. 

Course  4. — For  women.  Light  gymnastics,  apparatus  work,  drills 
and  tactics. 

Athletic  Sports. 

Excellent  facilities  are  provided  for  the  development  of  teams  im 
all  the  outdoor  and  indoor  sports.  Our  athletic  field,  track,  and  grand- 
stand will  compare  favorably  v/ith  any  other  in  the  state.  The  field  is 
a  level  stretch  of  ground,  well  drained  and  sodded,  surrounded  by  a 
quarter  mile  track.     The  grandstand  seats  approximately  2,800  persons. 

Tennis  and  volley  ball  courts  are  provided  out  doors  and  are  in 
use  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  Gymnasium  floors  indoors  make  two 
splendid  basketball  courts  with  ample  room  for  spectators. 

Every  encouragement  is  lent  to  student  athletic  organizations 
which  look  to  the  proper  development  of  the  physical  man  in  connection 
with  similar  development  along  other  lines.  Clean  athletics  sanely  in- 
dulged in  is  the  aim  of  this  department. 

The  Inter-High  School  Track  Meet  and  Oratorical  Contest. 

This  event  occurs  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  April  of  each 
year  and  is  one  of  the  leading  occasions  of  Northwest  Missouri.  From 
3,000  to  4,000  people  attend  each  year.  Many  of  the  High  Schools  of  tho 
district  participate  in  the  contests  for  the  55  medals  and  other  prizes  of- 
fered and  for  the  three  loving  cups  offered  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Every  High  School  in  the  Fifth  District  is  eligible  of  entry  and  is  urged 
to  have  representatives  at  the  next  meet. 


THE   SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

The  affiliation  of  this  school  with  the  Maryville  Conservatory  of 
Music  makes  it  possible  to  offer  excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  music 
in  all  its  branches,  theoretical  or  practical.  Instruction  in  piano,  voice  oul 
ture,  organ,  violin  and  all  band  and  orchestral  instruments  is  given  in 
private  and  individual  lessons  at  the  Conservatory  and  these  subjects  will 
be  given  advanced  credit  as  electives  on  the  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Diplomas.  Instruction  in  public  school  music,  choral  practice,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  music  history,  practice  teaching  and  methods 
will  be  given  in  classes  at  the  Normal  building.  By  combining  tho 
courses  of  these  two  schools  it  will  be  possible  for  the  graduate  of  a* 
approved  High  School  (four  years)  to  obtain  the  Supervisors  Life  Diploma 
in  three  years  work. 

The  general  classes  in  the  various  phases  of  music  taught  at  *ho 
Normal  may  be  elected  by  students  for  the  Elementary  Certificate.     Llko- 
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wis«  advanced  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  oragn  or  violin  may  be  elected 
aid  tredited  on  the  regular  Normal  Diplomas. 

The  classes  in  music  are  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary  and 
college  rank.  In  the  first  are  included  the  study  of  rudiments  of  music, 
ear-training,  sight  singing,  rote,  folk  and  part  songs.  The  study  of  tbe 
mialor  and  minor  scales  and  simple  triads. 

The  classes  of  college  rank  include  the  work  in  musical  theory, 
histery,  methods  of  teaching,  advanced  chorus  work  and  practice  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  classes  in  music  covering  nine  school  quarters 
ia  the  Normal,  pupils  taking  out  the  Supervisors  Life  Diploma  must  have 
at  least  six  quarters  work  in  piano  (two  hours  practice  a  day,  two  lessons 
a  week)  and  six  quarters  work  in  voice  culture  (one  hour  practice  a 
day,  two  lessons  a  w^eek). 

Musical  Eequiremeiits  For  Credit. 

riauoforte. — Students  doing  work  in  piano  for  credit  on  Life  Diplo- 
ma must  be  able  to  play  music  of  the  grade  of  Haydn's  Sonata  in  E  Minor 
No.  2.     Bach's  Inventions  in  Two  Voice,  Czerney,  Op.  299. 

Voice. — The  student  must  be  able  to  read  simple  music  at  sight, 
to  do  creditably  the  studies  of  Concone  Op.  9.  and  to  have  had  the  usual 
amount  of  technical  training  for  this  period. 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Course  for  Grade  and  High  School  Teachers.  This  course  is  divmect 
into  three  quarters'  work,  including,  first  quarter,  study  of  rote  songs, 
folk  songs,  easy  part  songs,  scales,  ear-training,  methods:  Second 
tuarter,  minor  scales,  intervales,  further  exercises  in  ear-training,  sighi 
singing,  transposition,  methods:  Third  quarter,  The  third  quarter  is  the 
first  term's  work  in  "College  Music,"  (which  to  complete  requires  three 
quarters). 

Course  for  Supervisors  of  Music.  The  w^ork  in  this  course  includes 
tti«  two  quarters  in  Elementry  Music.  Three  quarters  work  in  College 
Mnale,  which  includes  the  study  of  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  Ear-train- 
ing, and  Pedagogy  of  Music.  Three  quarters'  work  in  supervising 
muslt  in  the  Training  School. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  able  to  play  pianoforte  music 
of  tke  grade  of  Bach  s  Three  Part  Inventions; Cramer;  Etudes;  accom- 
painments  to  songs;  cantatas;  etc.,  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  have 
kad  at  least  two  years  work  in  Voice  Culture.  Membership  in  all  student 
mmskal  activities  is  obligatory. 
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Student  Roll  1913-1914 

Sept.  1,  1913  to  Sept.  1,  1914 


Name  County 

Benson,    Noble Worth 

Berry,  Nettie Harrison 

Bilby,   Nell. Nodaway 

Bird,  Eugene Nodaway 

Bird,  W.  L. . Nodaway 

Birbeck,   Robert Gentry 

Birkhead,  Ernest  L Clinton 

Bishop.   Rosemary Nodaway 

Bishop,  Gail Caldwell 

Bishop,  Ruby Nodaway 

Bloom  field,   Blanche Nodaway 

Boatwright,  Amy Gentry 

Boggs,  Grace Daviess 

Bonewitz,  Edna Nodaway 

Bonham,  Bessie DeKalb 

Boothe,  Harold Nodaway 

Boothe,  C.  E Harrison 

Borchers,  Earl  C Andrew 

Bose,  Carl  W Nodaway 

Bowen,   I.   C Harrison 

Bowen,  Ward DeKalb 

Bower,  Bruce Nodaway 

Boyer,  Theodore Nodaway 

Braden,  Delia Carroll 

Braden,   Vera Utica 

Breit,  E,  F Andrew 

Brittain,    Earl Nodaway 

Brown,   Ada   M Daviess 

Brown,  Rhoda  I Atchison 

Brown,  Cora Iowa 

Brown,   Libby Iowa 

Broyles,  Audrey Nodaway 

Brunner,  Esther Buchanan 

Bullock,  Bernice Buchanan 

Burch,  A.  M Nodaway 

Burks,  Mayme Holt 

Burks,  Hazel Nodaway 

Burkhart,    Ruby Gentry 

Burnette,  Muriel Atchison 

Burnham,  Charlotte DeKalb 


Name  County 

Burr,  W.  H Nodaway 

Acton,  Ona Holt 

Adair,  Gertrude Harrison 

Adams,  E.  R Worth 

Adams,  Avery  M Gentry 

Adams,  Peachie Gentry 

Albright,   Fannie Nodaway 

Albright,  Mary Nodaway 

Allcorn,  Marie Clay 

Allen,  Chas Nodaway 

Allen,  Bessie  L DeKalb 

Allen,  J.  R Gentry 

Allen,  Ruth Gentry 

Alley,  A.  B Harrison 

Allison,  R.  S Buchanan 

Allison,  Merlin Buchanan 

Alsup,  Janet Harrison 

Alsup,  Winifred Harrison 

Anderson,   Julia Buchanan 

Anderson,  Jesse Worth 

Andes,   Flora Holt 

Ashby,  Maude Ray 

Ashford,  Irene  Lee Buchanan 

Atherton,  Mary  E Carroll 

Badger,   Leona Nodaway 

Bainum,  Anna  Laura Nodaway 

Ballard,    George Holt 

Barman,  Ora Nodaway 

Barnes,  Edith Nodaway 

Barnes,  Myrtle Buchanan 

Barnes,  Goldie Buchanan 

Barr,  Jay Nodaway 

Barrett,  Amy Nodaway 

Barton,  Zella Nodaway 

Bartram,  Anna Nodaway 

Eayless,  Cecil Worth 

Beadles,  Harvey Mercer 

Beasley,   Edna Clay 

Eeeks,    Alma Harri-son 

Belshe,  Nellie Grundy 
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Name  County 

Benight,  Cecile Nodaway 

Benight,  Curtis Nodaway 

Burris,  Robert Nodaway 

Burris,  Helen Nodaway 

Busby,  Mrs.  C Nodaway 

Bush,   Ethel Nodaway 

Bush,Lizzie  Harrison 

Brumm,    Mary    E Clinton 

Butler,  Ethel Nodaway 

Call,  Eva Grundy 

Callahan,  Edith Nodaway 

Callahan,  Amy DeKalb 

Calvert,  Katie Carroll 

Campbell,  Roy Grundy 

Canaday,    Edith Gentry 

Cannon,  Opal Holt 

Garden,  Beulah Nodaway 

Carpenter,   Addie Nodaway 

Carter,  Marie Nodaway 

Carter,  Newton Harrison 

Carter,   Ida Daviess 

Carter,  Lois Nodaway 

Gary,  Daniel  H Carroll 

Caudle,  Lela Nodaway 

Cay  wood.  Hazel Holt 

Champlin,  Bertha Holt 

Chandler,  Alva  E Andrew 

Childers,   Hazel Holt 

Childers,  Esther Holt 

Chilton,  Margaret Buchanan 

Clark,  Mary Kingston 

Clary,  Gertrude Worth 

Clayton,  Harry Nodaway 

Close,  Maude Nebraska 

Clymens,  Clara Nodaway 

Clymens,  Bruce Nodaway 

Cole,  Pearl Daviess 

Collins,  Leota  C Nodaway 

Collins,  Edith Nodaway 

Collier,  C.  T Caldwell 

Compton,  Chloe Daviess 

Conapton,  Maude Daviess 

Converse,    Myrne Nodaway 

Cook,  Ethel Nodaway 

Cook,  Elizabeth Nodaway 

Cooper,  A.  H Worth 


Name  Coanty 

Cooper,   Cynthia .Gentry 

Corf,  Glaphy Carroll 

Cottrill,  Floyd  B Nodaway 

Cowardin,    Lolita .Andrew 

Cox,  Sam  J Caldwell 

Craig,   Jean CarroU 

Craig,  Lucile Buchanan 

Cranor,   Lola Gentry 

Cranor,  Nelle  M Gentry 

Crawford,  Iva  Goff Nodaway 

Crawford,  Opha. Nodaway 

Craytor,    Anna .Dallas 

Craytor,    May .Dallas 

Creamer,  Frances .DeKalb 

Creekmore,  Goldie Harrison 

Creekmore,  Laura Harrisotj 

Cross,  Bertha Nodaway 

Crow,    Goldie .Holt 

Crow,  Elsie Holt 

Cummings,  J.  P Nodaway 

Cummings,  Doris. Nodaway 

Curnutt,  Ruby Nodaway 

Dale,  Esther .Andrew 

Dale,  Nellie  Evans Nodaway 

Dale,   Dorothy .Andr€\> 

Darnell,  Arthur  M .Holt 

Davenport,   Anna Nodaway 

Davenport,  Edith Nodaway 

Davis,  John  W Nodaway 

Davis,  Edith .Holt 

Davis,  Anna .Carroll 

Davis,  Chloe Nodaway 

Davis,   Viola Livingston 

Decker,  Jas.  W .Nodaway 

Degan,  Tessie Buchanan 

DeMotte,  Grace Nodaway 

Denger,    Sarah    E .Carroll 

Denny,  Martha  T... Maryville 

Devine,  Nellie Nodaway 

DeVore,  Willie Nodaway 

DeVore,   Pearlie Nodaway 

DeVore,  Bessie Nodaway 

Dietz,   Edna Nodaway 

Dinsmore,  Ada Nodaway 

Dinsmore,   Dollie Nodaway 

Ditmars,    Lucy Clinton 
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OoLighty,  Peari Bucliaiian 

Oowning,  Irvin Buclianan 

Duncan,   Una   M Gentry 

Dunbar,  R.  N Andrew 

Dungy,  Flora Nodaway 

Dunn,  Beuiah Daviess 

Dunn,  Vesta Nodaway 

Dunnihoo,    Mary Holt 

Dunnington,    Zona Caldwell 

Dunnington,    Mary Daviess 

Dunston,   Estelle Carroll 

Dryden,  Faye Livingston 

Dyer,  Marvin, Buchanan 

Dykes,   Mattie Gentry 

Eckelberry,  J.  H Caldwell 

Eckelberry,  Niel Caldwell 

Edwards,  Opal Gentry 

Elliott,    Margaret .Gentry 

Elliott,  Etta Gentry 

Elliott,  Leta Daviess 

Elliott,  Eunice Daviess 

Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Willard.  .Harrison 

Ellsworth,  Martha Nodaway 

Etchison,  Mrs.  Dora Daviess 

Everhart,  Minnie Nodaway 

Fair,  Paul Harrison 

Faris,  Esther Atchison 

Farmer,  Lois Nodaway 

Felix,  Nora Nodaway 

Ferguson,   Joe Daviess 

Ficklin,  Sarah  Alice Gentry 

Fine,   Rose Nodaway 

Finkbeiner,  Louise Nodaway 

Fisher,  Ellen Buchanan 

Fisher,  Cede Nodaway 

Fisher,   Harry Nodaway 

Fisher,  Hermion Nodaway 

Flanagan,   Ruth Carroll 

Foland,  Vada Nodaway 

Ford,  Gladys  R Nodaway 

Ford,  Hally Nodaway 

Ford,   Wayland Nodaway 

Fordyce,  Mary  L Nodaway 

Fraser,  Allie  Jeane Nodaway 

Fray;  Ethel Barton 

Frede,  Maude Nodaway 

Frede,   Bertha Nodaway 

Fries,    Sylvia Holt 


Frost,   Eva    M GentiT 

Frost,  Maude Buchanaa 

Frost,  Velma Gentry 

Fuilerton,   Mary Gentry 

Funk,  Ruth Harrison 

Funk,   Kathryn Harrison 

Gaffney,  Ella Atchison 

Gall,  Anne  E Gentry 

Galatin,  J.  M Livingston 

Gallatin,  Maude Livingston 

Garard,  Mildred Daviess 

Gates,  F.  Myriel Nodaway 

Gee,  Lucy Andrew 

Gehr,  Cora Nodaway 

Gentry,  Grace Worth 

Gherring,  Phleta Daviess 

Giiis,  Wm.  H Holt 

Gilmore,  Ruth Jaspar 

Gilpin,  Geo.  K Buchanan 

Gladstone,    Jane Gentry 

Glass,  Claude Nodaway 

Gooden,  Forrest Nodaway 

Goforth,  Mary Nodaway 

Goforth,    Gladys Nodaway- 
Gordon,  Mary Buchanan 

Gordon,    Jessie Nodaway 

Gottlieb,    Ethel Daviess 

Graham,    Lois Carroll 

Graham,  Lena Carroll 

Gregory,  John Buchanan 

Greiner,  Loraine Worth 

Grier,  Elmer  E Buchanan 

Gromer,   Lucile Daviess 

Gromer,  Eunice Daviess 

Growney,  Maye Nodaway 

Grundy,  Marie Nodaway 

Gwinn,  Mary Nodaway 

Hall,  Hattie  M Nodaway 

Hall,  Lillie Gentry 

Ham,  Frank Nodaway 

Hanna,   Lisle Nodaway 

Hanna,  Hildred  S Nodaway 

Haeps,  Cathryn Livingston 

Hardisty,   Nellie Nodaway 

Harman,  Mabel  E Dayiess 

Harper,  Mabel Livingston 

Harrell,  C.  G Clay 

Harrington,   Ruth   L Linn 
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Name  County 

Donaluic,  Nona  L Nodaway 

Donaldson,  Mabel Nodaway 

Donelson,  Minnie Harrison 

Dorrel,  Edith Andrew 

Dougherty,  Gladys Nodaway 

Dougherty,  T.  J Gentry 

Harris,  Berney,  Jr Nodaway 

Harrison,    Lois Harrison 

Hart,   Hazel Nodaway 

Harti.aan,  Dena Nodaway 

Hartwell,  Edythe DeKalb 

Harwood,    Ada Livingston 

Harvey,  E.  O Livingston 

Harvey,   Dale Andrew 

Hawkins,  Ruskin Nodaway 

Haynes,  Gladys Nodaway 

Hayter,    Bernice Cass 

Hayter,    Strausie Cass 

Hazelrigg,  Ella  G Nodaway 

Heffern,  Margaret Nodaway 

Heflin,  Euphamia Nodaway 

Heflin,   Ruby Nodaway 

HefUn,    Vida Nodaway 

Helpley,   Helen Nodaway 

Henderson,   Ruth Nodaway 

Henderson,  Wade Gentry 

Henley,    Susie Atchison 

Hicks,   Fay Atchison 

Hinkle,  James Holt 

Hinote,    Jane Gentry 

Hinote,   Carl    D Gentry 

Hise,  Hazel Gentry 

Hitt,    Eva    B Holt 

Hoffman,  Dale Nodaway 

Hogue,  Myrtle Nodaway 

Hollister,  Edna Mercer 

Holloway,  Etta Harrison 

Holloway,  Clara Harrison 

Holmes,    Fay Nodaway 

Holt,  Gladys  M Nodaway 

Holt,  Edith Nodaway 

Hope,   Myra Nodaway 

Hosman,  Leonard Daviess 

Hotchkiss,  Glen Nodaway 

Howard,  Nettie Nodaway 

Howery,  James  E Harrison 


Name  County 

Howland,  E.  J Nodaway 

Houston,  Herschel Nodaway 

Hubbell,  Mrs.  Anna  M St.  Louis 

Hudson,  Grace Gentry 

Hudson,  Lucile Gentry 

Hughbanks,  Myrtle Nodaway 

Hulet,  Arlie Nodaway 

Hulet,    Dale Nodaway 

Humphrey,    Laura Harrison 

Hunt,  O.  R Gentry 

Hunt,    Barbara Buchanan 

Hunter,  Annabel Atchison 

Hunter,  Gladys Iowa 

Hutt,  Helen  F Nodaway 

Hutt,  Celia  S Nodaway 

Iff  rig,  Ida Carroll 

James,  Orville Buchanan 

Jenkins,   Etta Livingston 

Jennings,  Edith Gentry 

Jennings,  Alpha Gentry 

Jennings,  Gretchen Gentry 

Jinkens,   Neva Daviess 

Johnson,   Constance   E.... Caldwell 

Johnston,   Glenn Caldwell 

Johnson,  Alma Daviess 

Johnson,    Juanita Daviess 

Johnson,  Edith Carroll 

Jones,  Leonard Buchanan 

Jones,  Maude Gentry 

Jones,  James  N Nodaway 

Jones,  Katherine Caldwell 

Jones,    Susie   A Clinton 

Jones,  Bertha Livingston 

Jones,  Maggie Gentry 

Judy,  Dallas Nodaway 

Justice,  Blanche Gentry 

Kegin,   Clyde Nodaway 

Keener,   Inez Nodaway 

Kennard,  Agnes  L Nodaway 

Kennedy,   Minnie    M Harrison 

Kennedy,    Nelle Holt 

Kepler,  Hilda Daviess 

Key^  Opal Nodaway 

Key,  Verna Nodaway 

Kidder,  Claire Nodaway 

Kidder,    Edith Nodaway 
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Name  County 

Kidwell,  Ola Harrison 

Kincaid,   Mamie Clinton 

Kingsborough,   Lucy Gentry 

Kinman,  Ercile  C Nodaway 

Kinzie,  Anna  C Holt 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  M Buchanan 

Kissinger,   Harry  M Nodaway 

Knapp,  Cornelia Buchanan 

Krebs,    Edith Andrew 

Kuhner,  Leo Nodaway 

Lamar,    Kate Nodaway 

Lambert,  Alma Worth 

Lance,    Julitta Grundy 

Lance,   Mary Carroll 

Lancey,  Grace Andrew 

Landis,  Lena Worth 

Landis,    Mary Worth 

Larmer,  Eugene Gentry 

Larmer,  Mrs.  Eugene Gentry 

Lasell,   Fred Holt 

Layson,  Hollie Harrison 

Leavell,  Chris Platte 

Leazenby,  Laura Harrison 

Lewis,  Fred  M Nodaway 

Linville,  Ruth Livingston 

Linville,  Maud Nodaway 

Livengood,  Lowell Nodaway 

Long,   Sam  V Worth 

Lochridge,  Olive Daviess 

Long,   Katharine Worth 

Loomis,  Leta Nodaway 

Lowry,    Hazel Nodaway 

Lowry,  Etta Iowa 

Lucas,   Florence Gentry 

Luchsinger,    Laura Clinton 

Lukens,    Glen Clinton 

Luntey,  Hattie DeKalb 

Lyle,  Omer Nodaway 

Lyle,  Floy Nodaway 

Lyon,  W.  H Grundy 

Madera,    Amelia Gentry 

Maharg,  Leta Livingston 

Mallett,  Henry Buchanan 

Mallory,  Charlotte Buchanan 

Manley,  Delia  B DeKalb 

Marshall.    Louise Holt 


Name  Countr 

Martin,  Strausie Gentry 

Martin,  Juanita Daviess 

Martin,  Zula Worth 

Martin,  Bessie Daviess 

Massie,  Alma Nodaway 

Mason,    Gertrude Nodaway 

Matteson,  Helen  R Worth 

Maxwell,  Nancy  Lea Holt 

McCall,  Marcie Carroll 

McCampbell,  W.  E Gentry 

McClintock,  Lloyd Nodaway 

McClung,  Ida Daviess 

McCormick,  Elizabeth  J Andrew 

McCracken,  J.  E Gentry 

McDaniel,   Pamley Gentry 

McDermott,  Neva Nodaway 

McKee,  Frank Nodaway 

McKee,   Kathryn Holt 

McKnight,    Nellie Andrew 

McNaughton,   Mista Atchison 

McPherron,   Myrtle Nodaway 

McPherron,  Ray  H Nodaway 

McReynolds,  C.  H Nodaway 

Medsker,    Marie Nodaway 

Metsker,   Katherine Atchison 

Meeker,    Irilla Worth 

Merrigan,  Mabel Nodaway 

Messenbaugh,   Grace Caldwell 

Metzger,  Ethel DeKalb 

Millan,    Barbara Gentry 

Miller,  Henry  A Andrew 

Miller,  Nellie  G Andrew 

Miller,    Bert Andrew 

Miller,  Margaret Nodaway 

Miller,  Guy  S Andrew 

Miller,  Merle Harrison 

Miller,   Otto Nodaway 

Miller,  Roy  A DeKalb 

Miller,  Walter Nodaway 

Miller,  Dora Nodaway 

Miller,   Carrie Mercer 

Minnick,   Fannie Daviess 

Minnis,    Fay Carroll 

Mohler,  Ruth Holt 

Montgomery,  Gladys  E Nodaway 

Montgomery,    Willie Chariton 
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Name  County 

Moore,    Ethel 

Moore,    Ella     Grundy 

Moore,  Edythe DeKalb 

Moore,  Dorothy  E Nodaway 

Morris,    Bertha Holt 

Morris,  Zoe Holt 

Morris,    Hortense Holt 

Morris,  Mamie Grundy 

Morris,   Elizabeth Livingston 

Morrissey,  Nell Nodaway 

Morton,   Harriet Nodaway 

Moser,  Stella Buchanan 

Moyes,  Reed DeKalb 

Mumpower,  Mary Caldwell 

Murphy,   Jessie Caldwell 

Murray,  Bertha  E Worth 

Murry,  Ozer Daviess 

Mutz,  Izora Nodaway 

Myers,   Amarilla Holt 

Myers,  Althea Harrison 

Myers,   Chas Mercer 

Nabring,  Amber  Leone Indiana 

Nash,    Delia Nodaway 

Neal,  Pearl Nodaway 

Neil,  Russell Nodaway 

Neff,  Clara Nodaway 

Nelson,  Lillie Andrew 

Netherton,  Carl Harrison 

Newlin,  Willa Mercer 

Newlon,  Mrs.  Mabel Nodaway 

Newman,    Walter Gentry 

Nicholas,  F.  W Nodaway 

Nichols,    Edna Holt 

Nichols,   Mamie Holt 

Nixon,  Helen  M Clinton 

Nixon,  Ella Iowa 

Noblet,  T.  R Nodaway 

Noblet,  Hazel  0 Nodaway 

Norris,    Grace Nodaway 

Norris,    Leah Nodawav 

Norton,    Ruth Clinton 

Null,    Mabel Nodaway 

Nunnelley,  Leona Platte 

Oberlender,  Myrl Nodaway 

O'Brien,   Irene Daviess 

O'Brady,  Veronica Nodaway 


Name  County 

O'Neal,    S.    Wayne Atchison 

Ordnung,  Lisetta Andrew 

Ordnung,  Katherine Andrew 

Owen,    Gladys Nodaway 

Oyerly,    Nellie Holt 

Padget,  Judson  F Daviess 

Painter,   Lester Holt 

Palmer,  Lucy Buchanan 

Palmer,   E.   M Linn 

Parcher,  Phillip Nodaway 

Patterson,  Hattie Nodaway 

Patterson,  Pearl St.  Clair 

Patton,  Fannie Grundy 

Peery,  Lenore Gentry 

Peery,  Flora Grundy 

Pemberton,    Alice DeKalb 

Pemberton,   Emma DeKalb 

Perry,   C.    B Shelby 

Perry,  Mattie  B Harrison 

Peter,  Dona Nodaway 

Peters,  Mildred Nodaway 

Philips,  Clara Livingston 

Picken,   Arline Kansas 

Pierce,  J.  W Worth 

Pflaumer,   John   L Holt 

Porter,  Bess Nodaway 

Porter,  Ethel Nodaway 

Porterfield,  Lena  Belle Daviess 

Porterfield,  Nina Daviess 

Poston,   Mabel Daviess 

Potter,    Edna Daviess 

Powell,    Paul Andrew 

Power,   W.   A Harrison 

Power,    Sarah Mercer 

Praisewater,  Rosella Nodaway 

Proctor,    Bessie Nodaway 

Prussman,  Nelle Holt 

Pugh,  Jennie Nodaway 

Pulsif er,    I va Gentry 

Pyle,    Blanche Andrew 

Quinn,  Orlo  H Nodaway 

Ramey,  Ruth Nodaway 

Randall,    Edna Kansas 

Randall,   Virginia Holt 

Rasco,   Bernice Nodaway 

Ratlif f ,    Sylvia Grundy 
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N^me  County 

Reardon,  Lucy DeKalb 

Hedmon,  Hallie  V Buchanan 

Reid,  Georgia Grundy 

Reid,  Laura Grundy 

Reuillard,  Marie Nodaway 

Reuillard,    Ruth Nodaway 

Rhodes,    S.   G Gentry 

Richards,   Ella Clinton 

Richards,   Effie Andrew 

Richards,   S.   E Andrew 

Richardson,  Lucile Andrew 

Richardson,  E.  R Nodaway 

Richardson,  Lawrence. ..  .Nodaway 

Richeson,  S.  C Carroll 

Richey,    Francis Nodaway 

Rickenbrode,   Francyl. .  .Livingston 

Rigney,  Blanche Gentry 

Riley,  Gladys Holt 

Riley,  W.  L Harrison 

Roach,  Irene Iowa 

Roberts,  Thelma Worth 

Roberts,  John  H Buchanan 

Robey,  Donald  L Nodaway 

Robbins,  Grace Nodaway 

Robinson,  Virginia Nodaway 

Robison,    Curtis Nodaway 

Rock,  Earl  A Holt 

Rodman,   Katie Nodaway 

Rogers,    Frances Grundy 

Rogers,  Howard Buchanan 

Rogers,  Stella Nodaway 

Rolf  son,  Mamie Atchison 

Roselius,  Lilian Holt 

Ross,  Claude  F Gentry 

Ross,   Amy Gentry 

Rowlett,    Louise Nodaway 

Riley,  Oto Nodaway 

Rowley,  Sebee St.  Louis 

Ruddell,  Ruby Nodaway 

Russell,  Marie Iowa 

Russell,  Lela  M Nodaway 

Rutledge,   Irene Clinton 

Rybolt,  Hazel Nodaway 

Salmond,  Jane Atchison 

Saville,  Mayhew Worth 

Saville,    Mahala Worth 


Name  County 

Scott,  Fannie Daviess 

Scott,  Walter Nodaway 

Scott,  Laura Daviess 

Seat,    Vivian Worth 

Selecman,  Harold Nodaway 

Sellers,    Hazel Buchanan 

Sewell,  Beatrice Nodaway 

Severe,  Lora Daviess 

Sexton,  Edna Andrew 

Seymour,    Harley Atchison 

Seymour,    Vern Atchison 

Shaffer,  Stella Holt 

Sharpe,  Alta  M DeKalb 

Shearer,  Neva Nodaway 

Shearer,   Coy Nodaway 

Shields,   Robert Livingston 

Shipp,  Elta  M DeKalb 

Shipps,  Blanche  T Nodaway 

Shrock,    Bessie Nodaway 

Siekman,  Mathilda Holt 

Sillers,   Anne Atchison 

Sillers,  Fern Atchison 

Simmons,  Mattie Gentry 

Simmons,  Chelsa Worth 

Skelton,  S.  W Nodaway 

Skidmore,  Edith Nodaway 

Smith,  Flossie Nodaway 

Smith,  Cecil Nodaway 

Smith,    Lois Gentry 

Smith,  James Buchanan 

Smith,  Una Holt 

Smith,  Edith Grundy 

Smith,   J.   E , Jasper 

Smith,  Jessie Buchanan 

Smith,  Elfa Gentry 

Snelling,    Bernice DeKalb 

Snodgrass,  Lulu  G Nodaway 

Snowberger,    Lucile Nodaway 

Snowberger,    Eula Nodaway 

Sobbing,  Elizabeth Nodaway 

Somerville,   Leslie   G Mercer 

Sonner,   Hazel Buchanan 

Souders,  Edith Caldwell 

Spainhower,    S.    F Nodaway 

Spellman,  Grace Holt 

Squires,  Pearl Mercer 
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Name  County 

Stafford,  Mildred Nodaway 

Stanley,   Sarah Carroll 

Stapel,   Freida Atchison 

Starr,  Emma Macon 

Steeby,  Geo.  W Andrew 

Stephens,  Edith Livingston 

Stevenson,   Bernice Harrison 

Stevenson,  Ethel Nodaway 

Stith,    Gertrude Livingston 

Stone,    Gladys Linn 

Strickler,  Nita Nodaway 

Strickler,    Osea Andrew 

Strickler,  Mabel Nodaway 

Stultz,  Lora Nodawav 

Swartz,  Nora Harrison 

Swinehart,  Mamie Illinois 

Swinney,  Cesco Mercer 

Taggert,  Anna Clay 

Talbott,  Nellie Nodaway 

Tanner,   Elizabeth Nodaway 

Tate,  Zola Andrew 

Tate,  Julia Nodaway 

Taylor,  Lillie Nodaway 

Taylor,  Nelle Buchanan 

Terhune,  Nellie Harrison 

Thomas,  Margaret Nodaway 

Thompson,  Una Holt 

Thompson,    Ruth Carroll 

Thompson,    Elma Nodaway 

Thompson,  Nelly  K Buchanan 

Thompson,  Mabel  A DeKalb 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Mamie.  .  .Nodaway 

Thompson,  Elizabeth Atchison 

Thummel,    Coga . ; Nodaway 

Tibbels,  Averil Holt 

Tibbels,  Sybil Holt 

Tibbett,  Ethel Nodaway 

Tilson,  Vera Nodaway 

Tobin,  Mary  E Nodaway 

Trimble,   Grace Buchanan 

Trumbo,  Floyd Caldwell 

Turner,  Edna Gentry 

Turner,  Alberta  L Nodaway 

Tyler,  J.  B Buchanan 

Tyler,  Geneva St.  Charles 

Van  Buren,  Amy Kansas 


Name  County 

Van  Buren,  Harriet Kansas 

Vance,  Zema  0 Nodaway 

Vance,  Beatrice Harrison 

Vance,  Eva  Lee Gentry 

Vanderpool,  Mabel Harrison 

Vanderpool,  Paul Harrison 

Vandersloot,   Fred Nodaway 

Vandervoort,  Hazel Nodaway 

Vaughn,  Ernest Clinton 

Vaughn,    Bessie Clinton 

Vogel,   Elma DeKalb 

Walker,  A.  E Worth 

Walker,  Lea Nodaway 

Wallace,  Mary Nodaway 

Wallace,   Hazel Nodaway 

Wallace,  Neva Nodaway 

Walter,  Beatrice Holt 

Walton,  Laura Nodaway 

Wamsley,  Helen Nodaway 

V/amsley,  Geo.  J Nodaway 

Wanamaker,  Lucy Livingston 

Ward,  Minerva  M Nodaway 

Ward,  Essie Gentry 

Ward,  Iva  R Gentry 

Warden,  Vesta Worth 

Warren,  Vinita Caldwell 

Warren,  Thelma Caldwell 

Watkins,   Virginia Ray 

Watkins,  O.  M Holt 

Watson,  Raymond Nodaway 

Watson,  Harvey Nodaway 

Wayman,    Ganyl Gentry 

Webb,  L.  E Clay 

Webb,   Nellie Nodaway 

Webb,    Lea Atchison 

Webster,   Albert Nodaway 

Weller,  Goldie Holt 

Wells,    Myrtle Nodaway 

Wells,  Anna Nodaway 

Wells,  Luna Gentry 

Wells,  Charles Nodaway 

Wells,  Vera  C Nodaway 

Welch,   Bessie Gentry 

Welch,  Mrs.  Chester Gentry 

Welch,  Chester Gentry 

Wender,  Grace Andrew 
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Name  County 

Wenger,    Frederick Buchanan 

Wetzler,    John    H Kansas 

Whitehead,  Eva Nodaway 

Whitehead,  Maude Nodaway 

Whittemore,    Edith Carroll 

Wiley,  Nelle Nodaway 

Wilfiey,  Marjorie Nodaway 

Wilkerson,  Pearl DeKalb 

Wilkerson,  Alberta DeKalb 

Wilkison,   Ella Livingston 

Williams,  Linus Iowa 

Williams,  Elsie Andrew 

Williams,  Andrew  W Iowa 

Williams,  Stephen Iowa 

Willis,  Minnie .Nodaway 

Wilson,  Josephine Holt 

Wilson,  Madison Nodaway 

Wilson,   L.   Jean Holt 

Wilson,  Edna Nodaway 

Wilson,  Minnie  A Gentry 

Wilson,  Howard DeKalb 

Wilson.  Ruth Iowa 


Name  County 

Wilson,  Ef f ie  E Iowa 

Wilson,  Faye Iowa 

Windsor,  Ruby  Mae Carroll 

Wingate,  Faye Iowa 

Wlngate,  Ruby Iowa 

Winslow,   Blanche Nodaway 

Wogan,  M.  F Buchanan 

Wohlford,  Edith Nodaway 

Wolfe,  Ida Grundy 

Wood,  Cleopatra Nodaway 

Woodward,  C.  L Buchanan 

Woodward,  Pauline Nodaway 

Woodward,    Ona Nodaway 

Woodward,  Clayton Nodaway 

Wright,  Charlotte DeKalb 

Wyant,  LaVerne Harrison 

Wyatt,  Edith Nodaway 

Wyckof f ,    Merle Clinton 

Yates,   Sadie Grundy 

Yeaman,  Gladys Nodaway 

Yetter,  M.  N Andrew 

Youel,   Lorah Atchison 
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Alumni  Roster 


1907. 

Brown,  Rev.  Alva Bolckow,  Missouri 

Bridges,  D.  G Denver,  Missouri 

Cooper,  A,  H Grant  City,  Missouri 

Gray,  Fred Stewartsville,  Missouri 

Hartman,   Dena Maryville,   Missouri 

Lytle,    Hope Burlingame,    California 

McLeod,    Elizabeth Albany,    Missouri 

Melvin,   Ruby Maryville,   Missouri 

O'Conner,  Katherine Burlington  Junction,  Missouri 

Roach,    Golda Pickering,    Missouri 

Ross,  Mary Grant  City,  Missouri 

Schrekengaust,   C.   W Gallatin,   Missouri 

1908. 

Akin,  Ethel Hopkins,  Missouri 

Alcott,   Susie  E Stanberry,  Missouri 

Baker,  Elizabeth Maryville,  Missouri 

Bent,  Maude Maryville,   Missouri 

Blair,  Gertrude Maryville,  Missouri 

Bruggerman,  Esther Smithton,  Missouri 

Brown   Katherine Hopkins,    Missouri 

Bryant,  Neola Compton,  California 

Carter,  Audrey Burlington  Junction,  Missouri 

Cottrill,  Francis  B Savannah,  Missouri 

Crowther,  Lolita 1006  S.  15th  St.  St. Joseph,  Missouri 

Custer,  Georgia  B Maryville,  Missouri 

Daniel,  Aria Maryville,   Missouri 

Doyle,  L.  U Moberly,  Missouri 

Duke,  Agnes Stanberry,  Missouri 

Dunbar,  Wilbur Gait,  Missouri 

Ensor,  Guy King  City,  Missouri 

Floyd,  Gertrude Bolckow,  Missouri 

Graves,  Ethel,  (Mrs.  Floyd  Riley) Larnard,  Kansas 

Gray,  Mary  Olive Joplin,  Missouri 

Hass,  Edna Stanberry,  Missouri 
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HartmaR,  Francis Maryville,  Missouri 

Hotchkiss,  Alma Maryville,  Missouri 

Hotchkiss,  Maye) Maryville,  Missouri 

Henderson,  Minnie Maryville,  Missouri 

Johnson,  Bonnie,  (Mrs.  James  Crum) Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Kimmons,  Virgie Edgerly,  S.  D. 

Long,  Albert  A Mount  Moriah,  Missouri 

Mason,  L.  Estella Maryville,  Missouri 

Mutz,   Harry ,    .Maryville,   Missouri 

McNeills,  Helen Maryville,  Missouri 

Nixon,  Lena Maryville,  Missouri 

Nixon,  Myrtle Maryville,    Missouri 

Peret,  Myrtle   (Sellars) Oregon,  Missouri 

Rasmussen,  Mrs.  Bess  Crane Riverton,  Nebraska 

Sayler,  Phyllis Maryville,  Missouri 

Scott,  Lura Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Shoemaker,  Ethel Stanberry,  Missouri 

Starr,  Lillian Maryville,  Missouri 

Storm,  Mabel Okmulgee,  Oklahoma 

Worley,  Charles  T Rockport,  Missouri 

Welch,  Eva  Bernice Stanberry,  Missouri 

Wray,  Bessie* Maryville,  Missouri 

Wray,  Ethel Maryville,  Missouri 

Wray,  Sylvia Wildwood,    Minn. 

1909. 

Armstrong  ,Artie Maryville,  Missouri 

Baker,  Bernice Maryville,  Missouri 

Barbour,  Jessie  F King  City,  Missouri 

Bond,   Edna Graham,   Missouri 

Bramblette,  Phoebe Burlington  Junction,  Missouri 

Burch,  E.  A Clearmont,  Missouri 

Conrad,  Harry  S Parnell,  Missouri 

Cowley,  Minnie Columbia,  Missouri 

Culbertson,  Zeta Albany,  Missouri 

Duncan,  Eva Maryville,  Missouri 

Francisco,   Herbert Pattonsburg,   Missouri 

Frank,  Mary King  City,  Missouri 

Halley,    Lois Maryville,    Missouri 

Hazelrigg,  Ella  G Maryville,  Missouri 

Herrick,  Mrs.  J.  M Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Holtoff,  Ray Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Houston,  Eva  (Mrs.  Emmett  Scott) Burlington  Junction,  Missouri 

Jef f ers,  Chloe Hopkins,  Missouri 

Joy,  Herman Burdette,   Colorado 

Kime,  Edith Hopkins,  Missouri 

LaMar,  Beatrice  (Mrs.  Fowler  Hamilton) Elmo,  Missouri 

♦Deceased. 
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Lee,  Lucy  Bell  (Mrs.  Schieler) Fort  Morgan,  Colorado 

Liggett,  Elsie Stanberry,  Missouri 

Lowry,  W.  R Hopkins,  Missouri 

Martin,  H.  I Laredo,  Missouri 

Mutz,  Jessie Maryville,    Missouri 

Morris,  Louretta Gallatin,  Missouri 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Ola  Geno* Maryville,  Missouri 

Munn,   Eliza Maryville,   Missouri 

Neal,  Gertrude Pickering,  Missouri 

New,  Mary Gallatin,  Missouri 

Perry,  Hazel 4 Maryville,  Missouri 

Rowley,   Sebee Maryville,   Missouri 

Sager  Edna Stanberry,  Missouri 

Smothers,  Elizabeth Stanberry,  Missouri 

Southwell,  Fay Columbia,  Missouri 

1910. 

Allen,  C.  H. Albany,  Missouri 

Austin,  Lillian Oregon,  Missouri 

Carpenter,   James Maryville,   Missouri 

Carpenter,  Winifred Maryville,  Missouri 

Carpenter,  Grace Bolckow,  Missouri 

Carter,  Marie Burlington  Junction,  Missouri 

Clark,  Lennice Bolckow,  Missouri 

Conrad,  Nell Maryville,  Missouri 

Eckles,  Ora Maryville,  Missouri 

Gray,  Edna Maryville,  Missouri 

Gray,  Mrs.  Fred Stewartsville,  Missouri 

Hartman,   Clarice Maryville,   Missouri 

Lacey,  W.  H.* Maysville,    Missouri 

Lawhead,  Belle Union  Star,  Missouri 

Leffler,  Helen Maryville,  Missouri 

Luce,  Cornelia Wooster,  Ohio 

Melvin,  Ruth Mound  City,  Missouri 

McDougal,  Margaret Maryville,  Missouri 

Miller,  Ross Graham,  Missouri 

Ogden,    Mary Maryville,    Missouri 

Peppers,  Myrle Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Riggs,  Bertha Maryville,  Missouri 

Rush,  John  E Maryville,  Missouri 

Snipes,  LeRoy New  Hampton,  Missouri 

Ward,  Maude Stanberry,  Missouri 

Watson,  Raymond Maryville,    Missouri 

Waugh,  Mrs.  Carrie  Anderson Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Wray,  Nellie Maryville,  Missouri 

Cox,  Bessie Maryville,  Missouri 

Hull,  Myra Maryville,  Missouri 

♦Deceased. 
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Lorance,  Ruby Maryville,  Missouri 

Parr,  Pauline Hamilton,    Missouri 

Pence,  Bertha King  City,  Missouri 

Roach,  Maude Maryville,  Missouri 

Ringgold,  Jennie Hopkins,  Missouri 

Scott,  Jessie  V.  (Mrs.  John  Griffey)* Maryville,    Missouri 

Todd,   Helen Maryville,   Missouri 

Todd,  Lulu Maryville,  Missouri 

Watson,  Mary  L Maryville,  Missouri 

1911. 

Airy,  Golda Maryville,  Missouri 

Carpenter,  Dora Maryville,  Missouri 

Day,  Dora Maryville,    Missouri 

Donan,  Nell Mound   City,  Missouri 

Eckles,  Myrtle Maryville,    Missouri 

Hankins,  H.  H Burlington  Junction,  Missouri 

Hudson,  Nell Maryville,  Missouri 

Jones,  O.  E Albany,  Missouri 

ECnappenberger,  Lillis Bolckow,  Missouri 

Malotte,  A.  E Maryville,  Missouri 

Miller,  Charles Eagleville,  Missouri 

McClintock,  D.  N Kingston,  Missouri 

Nef f ,  Homer Maryville,  Missouri 

Northcutt,  Bertha Maryville,  Missouri 

Orcutt,  Alice Maryville,  Missouri 

Orcutt,  Mary  (Fisher) Maryville,  Missouri 

Ratliff,  Pearl Stanberry,  Missouri 

Ray,  Alice Maryville,  Missouri 

Smith,  Stella  Q Maryville,  Missouri 

Steinman,  Lillie Albany,  Missouri 

Watson,  G.  R Plattsburg,  Missouri 

1912. 

Bainum,   Maude Maryville,  Missouri 

Boyle,  John  P Meriden,  Kansas 

Breeden,  Ethel Amity,    Missouri 

Briet,  W.  J St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Carmichael,  Goldie Pickering,  Missouri 

Cottrill,  Jeannetta Maryville,    Missouri 

Christy,  Edith Maryville,  Missouri 

Davis,  John Clyde,  Missouri 

Gehr,    Cora Maryville,    Missouri 

Hale,  Bertha Barnard,  Missouri 

Hunt,  Barbara St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Jennings,   Egbert Stanberry,   Missouri 

Johnson,  Angle Stanberry,  Missouri 

'^Deceased. 
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Jones,  Lola  May Stanberry,  Missouri 

Kreutz,  Theodosia Rockport,  Missouri 

Miller,   Mable Maryville,   Missouri 

Mingus,  Jessie St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Randall,  Olive  Edna Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Ratliff,  Pearl Stanberry,  Missouri 

Ross,    Pearl Moberly,   Missouri 

Rowlett,    Bess Maitland,    Missouri 

Ward,  I va King  City,  Missouri 

1913. 

Alley,   Ona Mercer,   Missouri 

Airy,    Neva Maryville,    Missouri 

Beggs,  Ruth  M Moberly,  Missouri 

Cook,  J.  R Maryville,  Missouri 

Dale,  Mrs.  Nellie Maryville,  Missouri 

Denny,  Julia Maryville,  Missouri 

Dunn,  Elsie Jameson,  Missouri 

Faris,  James  A Tarkio,  Missouri 

Ficklin,  Sarah  Alice Stanberry,  Missouri 

Greene,  Etta Oregon,  Missouri 

Hinote,  Elizabeth Gentry,  Missouri 

Jones,  Clarence Pickering,  Missouri 

Judy,  Lena  Juanita Craig,  Missouri 

Kane,  Mamie Maryville,  Missouri 

Keeler,  Josephine Maryville  Missouri 

Miller,  Frank 4 Maryville,  Missouri 

Miller,  Verdia Maryville,  Missouri 

McCormick,  Elizabeth  J Hopkins,  Missouri 

McDonald,  Dollie Maryville,  Missouri 

Neal,  Nora Clearmont,  Missouri 

Neal,  Edith  V Pickering,  Missouri 

Ozenberger,  Laura .St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Petree,  Addie  M Rosendale,  Missouri 

Ramey,  Ruth Arkoe,  Missouri 

Ross,  J.  P Gilman  City,  Missouri 

Rowlett,  Ellen Maitland,  Missouri 

Sisson,  Donna Maryville,  Missouri 

Smith,  Elsie Maryville,  Missouri 

Ward,  Julia Skidmore,  Missouri 

Wells,  Mabel  J Maryville,  Missouri 

Wood,  Georgia King  City,  Missouri 

Young,  Helene Creston,  Iowa 

Zeliff,  Lawrence  A Mound  City,  Missouri 

1914. 

Bainum,  Anna  Laura Maryville,  Missouri 
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Barmann,  Ora Maryville,  Missouri 

Bush,  Ethel Clearmont,  Missouri 

Call,   Eva Trenton,    Missouri 

Carter,   Ida Coffey,   Missouri 

Collier,  C.  T Breckenridge,  Missouri 

Clymens,  Clara Hopkins,  Missouri 

DeMotte,  Grace Artesia,  New  Mexico 

Dougherty,  Gladys Graham,  Missouri 

Dungy,  Flora Blockton,  Iowa 

Everhart,   Minnie '. .  Pickering,    Missouri 

Hanna,  Hildred Maryville,   Missouri 

Harrel,  C.  G Liberty,  Missouri 

Hinote,   Jane Gentry,   Missouri 

Hoffman,    Dale Maryville,    Missouri 

Hollister,  Edna Princeton,  Missouri 

Hotchkiss,  Glen Maryville,  Missouri 

Hulet,  Arlie Maryville,  Missouri 

Hulet,  Dale Maryville,  Missouri 

Hutt,   Celia Skidmore,    Missouri 

Jones,  James  N Pickering,  Missouri 

Kennedy,   Minnie Eagleville,    Missouri 

Kuhner,  Leo Maysville,   Missouri 

Lukens,  Glenn Cameron,  Missouri 

Lyle,  Floy Maryville,   Missouri 

Malone,  R.  N St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Manley,  Delia  B Union  Star,  Missouri 

Marshall,  Louise Mound  City,  Missouri 

Mason,   Gertrude Maryville,   Missouri 

McKee,   Frank Bolckow,    Missouri 

McPherron,  Myrtle Maryville,  Missouri 

Nabring,  Amber  Leone Muncie,  Indiana 

Nixon,  Helen  M Cameron,  Missouri 

Painter,  Lester  H Oregon,  Missouri 

Parcher,    Phillip Maryville,    Missouri 

Peery,  Lenore  B Albany,  Missouri 

Perry,  C.  B Shelbyville,   Missouri 

Porter,  Bess Skidmore,  Missouri 

Richards,  Ella Cameron,  Missouri 

Salmond,  Jane Tarkio,  Missouri 

Sewell,  Beatrice Maryville,  Missouri 

Shearer,  Neva Hopkins,  Missouri 

Simmons,  Mattie King  City,  Missouri 

Sobbing,  Mary  Elizabeth Hopkins,  Missouri 

VanBuren,  Harriet Redfield,  Kansas 
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Alumni  Roster 71-76 

Calendar 2-3 

Course  of  Study 20-25 

Common  School  Certificate  Course,  The 21 

Diploma  Course,  The 22 

Elementary  Certificate  Course,  The 22 

Explanation 20 

Departments  of  Study 26-61 

Art  Decoration 57 

Agriculture 52 

Biology 54 

Chemistry,  Physics  and 49 

Commercial  Studies 58 

Education 26 

English  31 

Geography   51 

German 38 

History  and  Government 39 

Home  Economics 46 

Latin S7 

Manual  Training 55 

Mathematics    44 

Music 60 

Physical  Training 59 

Physics  and  Chemistry 49 

Reading  and  Public  Speaking 33 

Enrollment  1913-1914 62-70 

General  Information 9-19 

Admission  of  Students 17 

Boarding  Regulations 13 

Buildings  and  Grounds 10 

Entrance  Regulations 12 

Equipment  11 

Expenses    13 

Function  of  the  Normal  School,  The 15 

Historical 9 
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Lecture   Course 17 

Library  13 

Location  10 

Magazines  and  Newspapers  in  Library 14 

Newspapers  in  Library 15 

Organization   17 

Physical  Education 18 

Student  Organizations 12 

Summer  Session  1914 19 

Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction 5-8 

Regents,  Board  of 4 
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